“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore Soricuings itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
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endeavour te throw down all the barriers erected between men prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 











of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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The Fusion project appears to have suffered a 
disastrous contre coup in the letter of the Duchess 
of Orleans—an historical document, remarkable 


i » in many respects. 


It discloses what we all sup- 


ia posed, but what is now stated on unmistakable 


taking great pains to get up the Fusion. 
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testimony—that the Duke de Nemours had been 


It is 


evidently his own expression, for the Duchess 
quotes it as his, and she almost apologises for not 
being convinced by the earnestness of his entreaties. 
She stands upon principle, and has been accused 
of illogically mistating her own grounds. 
reminds her brother-in-law that legitimacy would, 
«by her birth, naturally be the principle to com- 
fhand her allegiance; but her son, she says, in- 
herits, in virtue of an elective monarchy instituted 
in the person of Louis Philippe, and sustained by 
her husband, Ferdinand, Duke of Orleans; and 
that principle she feels bound to abide by as the 


She 


th. guardian‘of her children, whose claims even yet 
e she does not regard as hopeless. 
~ An hereditary claim to an elective monarchy 


Coca DRE 


expression only that is so. 





has been noticed as being illogical ; but it is the 


tor Louis Philippe was 
¥O, appointed to the throne by the apparently free 
for choice of the people; he always professed he held 
v0, his post upon the strength of that appointment ; 
{4 and there is nothing illogical in supposing that a 

dynasty is appointed by a people, and holds its ap- 
a. pointment during good behaviour. There are 
any many circumstances which might justify the 
re: | Duchess in thinking that Louis Philippe’s ap- 
- pointment for the dynasty had not been authenti- 
the cally cancelled; and if the tenure seems a bad one 


to 





in the present state of French politics, unques- 
» _tionably that of heaven-appointment, by which 
Henry V. claims the throne, is still more remote 
and untenable. But the Duke de Nemours ap- 
‘parently seeks less for opportunity than for a 
Combining of influences. It is a coalition, or more 


Cust.” 

The tales about Prince Albert's interference not 
only continue, but acquire confirmation from the 
comments made on the other side. The Times has 
at last broken silence, having been anticipated by 
Mr. C. C. Greville, clerk of the Privy Council ; 
pamphlets on the subject have appeared, and some 
approach is made to getting up a case on the other 
side. The particular points appear to be, that the 
Prince is a Privy Councillor, and has a right to 
be so, according to precedent; that as a Privy 
Councillor he has a right to advise his Sovereign 
upon invitation, and is responsible for the advice 
so tendered ; that he cannot interfere against the 
interests of England, since his children claim its 
throne ; and hegs now, to all intents and purpose, 
an Englishman. All very good assurances, in 
their way, but not at all countervailing the plain 
statement, that Prince Albert has interfered in the 
business of Ministers. The proper reply would 
be to show that that is the affair of Ministers, 
and that if they suffer it, they must be answerable, 
not he. Mr. Roebuck was mentioned as the 
person who would put an inquiry in Parliament 
on the subject; but he declines the duty, partly, 
it would seem, because he cannot be so unpolite. 
To question, he says, would be tantamourft to 
accusation. As if any honest gentieman coming 
up from the country, and asking the properly- 
informed authorities what was true about the 
matter, would become, by that honest, right-feel- 
ing question, the spokesman of the Prince’s pro- 
secutors! The nonsense that has been uttered 
upon this subject, both in exaggerated horror at 
royal or foreign interference, and in horror at 
disloyal animadversion, is beyond measure. 

Public education has occupied prominent at- 
tention this week. It has been discussed by Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth, at Padiham, at the in- 
auguration of the trade schools; and by Mr 





reasonable propositions ever advanced before the 
public, they still remain an association advancing 
propositions. : 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth may boast that he 
has done more. He has at all events been one of 
those who have got up such schools as have been 
established under the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council, and he now puts forward a 
very creditable lecture on the necessity of public 
education. Very good; but we are still without 
public education. Sir James has known its ne- 
cessity for the last twenty years, and public 
departments of the State have’ seen:the neces- 
sity for twenty years; but we are still without it. 
And we do not know that we are any nearer than 
in receiving creditable lectures from Sir James. 

He points to strikes as the result of insufficient 
education, but the application of the proof is so 
imperfect as to render it almost an untruth. It is 
not want of education that makes the working 
man strike; it is, in the first place, the want of 
plain specific commercial information as to the 
value of a particular commodity —his own 
labour ; and secondly, a want of trust in 
his employer. The working man strikes be- 
cause striking is the only means to be obstinate 
on his side in the bargain; and if he is not obsti- 
nate sometimes, the master will think that he will 
always yield. It is nonsense to say that strikes are 
always unsuccessful, or cost more than they bring. 
There have been innumerable strikes that were 
perfectly successful, and yielded nothing but profit; 
they are the strikes in which employers yield 
promptly. Prolonged strikes are costly, and gene- 
rally prove that the working classes have made a 
mistake, which they would correct if they had the 
information. 


In another respect, Sir James shows how ill he 





applies his own literary knowledge. He regards 
the present strike as an operation of Socialism, 
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with which it has about as much to do as it has with 
the Christian religion generally ; and he says that 
it might be beaten by improving the condition of 
the working people, as Chartism was beaten by 
enabling them to rely upon the House of Com- 
mons. Now the people do not rely on the House 
of Commons; and Chartism is not beaten. Be- 
trayed by its own officers, beeome tedious by pro- 
longed contest with little result, Chartism took to 
a sullen repose, and, like some giants of romance, 
rested in one form while it assumed a new activity 
in another. Instead of trying to get universal 
suffrage here, the working man emigrated to it 
in America or Australia ; and since Chartism was 
dead the people have been emigrating at the rate 
of more than 300,000 a year. We have said 
that emigration is the best of strikes, and the 
people are thus striking their tents as well as 
their work at that desperate rate. Within five 
years a million and a half of people left the 
country ; and we are now in the second year of 
another period of efflux at the rate of a thousand 
a day. The working classes have been threatened 
that capital would emigrate. Labour has taken 
the hint and gone first. If Sir James and his 
friends want to beat Chartism and to supersede 
Socialism, they had better make haste while there 
are some people left to keep at home; other- 
wise, verily, the manhood of the land is likely 
enough to leave England in quiet possession of its 
governing classes, its aristocracy, its clergy, its 
standing army, and its police ; but without a peo- 
ple. The aspiration of young England has now 
become prophetic : 


“ Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die; 
But God preserve our own nobility.” 


One of the questions between England and the 
United States has come into activity. The Senate 
at Washington has been in debate upon a corre- 
spondence between the American and British 
Governments on the subject of the Mosquito ter- 
ritory, where Queen Victoria sustains a Negro 
King over the mongrel denizens of a wretched 
swamp, in independence, against the Spaniards of 
Nicaragua and the Yankees. Sir John Harding 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson are cited on either 
part as sustaining the right of England to support 
the King of Mosquito with arms, or as denying 
that position. Both Governments use rather 
disagreeable language, and English Ministers ap- 
pear likely enough, if they pursue the usual course 
in this official affair, to get us into enmity with 
the only state whose sincere friendship we could 
trust, and whose hostility would be a real terror 
to us. 

Parliament will meet within a fortnight and two 
days. Lord Aberdeen’s dinner party is fixed ; 
Lord Derby has issued the invitations to his din- 
ner party; Lord John Russell has summoned 
Members to their places; Bill promoters, agents, 
and Members are coming to town, to get through 
the preliminary business before actual meeting. 
It promises to be a busy session, in every sense. 
Should it not be absorbed in foreign affairs, and 
in questioning of Court intervention, it has Reform 
on its book, and abundance of railway legislation, 
with some questions of improvement that can 
searcely be postponed, such as improved control 
over railway legislation and administration, or 
University reform. 

Some of the faces long familiar at the annual 
meetings-will no longer be seen, After five-and- 
twenty years of servitude to the Toryism of Ox- 
ford, Sir R. H. Inglis has retired from the repre- 
sentation of the University. Introduced to that 
position as the opponent of the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, the champion of ortho- 
doxy and obstructocracy, has resigned at a most 
critical time. Sir R. H. Inglis disarms all per- 
sonal criticism by the genial honesty, the unvary- 
ing truthfulness, and unflinching courage with 
which he has carried out the political and religious 


cannot but rejoice that at this time Oxford Re- 
formers are freed from the opposition which they 
would have experienced at the hands of their late 
representative. Who shall take his place? Such 
is the state of public opinion in the Colleges at 
Oxford that it would be a vain and useless 
attempt to bring forward any man who could 
command the support of the real Liberal 
party. Offers have been made to Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, but that gentleman refuses to desert his 
Plymouth constituents, and the movement in his 
favour met with no sympathy from that section of 
the Oxford electors wh® object to “ another Glad- 
stone.” We do not doubt, therefore, but that 
Sir W. Heathcote will be the successful candi- 
date. His claims are mainly founded on the fact 
that he has acted, on these occasions, as the 
chairman of Mr. Gladstone’s committee, that he 
is a scholar, and that he will, to a great extent, 
prevent opposition ; failing a better man, we can 
cordially wish him success. 





PRINCE ALBERT’S CASE. 

WE reprint the following documents from the Times. 
Mr. Greville is Clerk of the Privy Council; so that 
his letter has all the weight of an official document. 
The extracts from the journals of the House of Lords 
are furnished by a different hand. Mr. Greville’s 
letter is in reply to the allegations of a Tory journal. 
“Some member of the Carlton Club has put forth a 
laboured argument to prove that his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert is legally incapable of being a Privy Councillor, and 
he further seems to lay some stress en the fact that the 
Prince was never sworn. As I happen to know something 
of these matters, I wish to prevent any misconception, on 
this point at least, from taking root in the public mind. An 
attentive examination of the quotations from different statutes 
brought forward by the Carltonian critic will satisfy any one 
that they prove the case against himself. I will endeavour, 
nevertheless, to make it still more clear. The acts for natu- 
ralising Prince Albert were copied word for word from those 
for naturalising Prince Leopold when he married the late 
Princess Charlotte, in virtue of which, he was made a Privy 
Councillor on the 1st of July, 1816, with the sanction of 
Lord Eldon, then Lord Chancellor. By the Ist George I. it 
is directed that no person shall be naturalised unless in the 
bill for that purpose a clause is inserted declaring that such 
person shall not thereby be enabled to be of the Privy 
Council, &e. In the cases of Prince Leopold and Prince 
Albert, respectively, bills were first brought in, enacting 
that acts for their naturalisation, without the clause or par- 
ticular words directed by the statute of George I. to be 


esteemed to be a natural born subject of this kingdom, as if 
he had been born within the realm, any law, statute, matter, 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding.’ The question 
then reduces itself to this,—-whether a person born out of 
the realm may be made a Privy Councillor? In the case of 
Prince Leopold, Eldon was Chancellor, and Garrow and 
Shepherd, Attorney and Solicitor General; in that of Prince 
Albert, Lord Cottenham was Chancellor, Lord Campbell, 
Attorney, Lord Truro, Solicitor General. The opinions of 
the whole Carlton Club would hardly prevail against such a 
legal array as I have quoted; and those who might question 
the authority of the great Whig lawyers will hardly refuse 
to defer to that of Lord Eldon. With regard to Prince 
Albert not having been sworn, the person who made the 
remark is no doubt ignorant that members of the Royal 


- . 5 dee 
family are introduced into the Council and are not sworn. 


has been as to the sons of the Sovereign, and to her Consort, 
when a Queen has been on the throne. The precedents of 
Prince Leopold (though the Princess Charlotte was onl 

presumptive heiress), and of Prince George of Denmark 
were followed in the case of Prince Albert, both of whom 
were introduced, and took no oaths. The late Duke of 
Sussex, whom I consulted (in reference to Prince Albert’s 


was to consider the King’s sons as being Privy Councillors 
from their birth, to be introduced into the Council when the 
King thought fit, and that they were never sworn; but that 
more remote relations were sworn like other Privy Council- 
lors, and that he was himself introduced in his tather’s life- 
time, and took no oath; but subsequently, on the accession 
of his*rothers, George 1V. and William IV. (when the whole 
Privy Council was re-appointed), he had taken the usual 
oaths. I myself administered the oaths to him and the 
Duke of Cumberland on the accession of Queen Victoria, but 
I am not satisfied that I was right, according to usage, in so 
doing. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“C. C. GREVILLE.” 

“ House of Lords, May 2, 1765. 

“ Ordered,—That the Judges do attend this House to- 
morrow to deliver their opinion upon the two following ques- 


- 


‘“*1, Whether an alien married to a King of Great Britain 
is by operation of the common law naturalised to all intents 
and purposes ? 

“*2. Whether, if she be so naturalised by the common 
law, eee Fag would be disabled by the act of the 12th 
of King William IIL., entitled “ An Act for the further Limi- 





career of his youth. But, on public grounds, we 


tation of the Crown and better securing the Rights and 
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being made a Privy Councillor), informed me that the usage | 





a 
Liberties of theSubject,” or by any other act, from holdi 
and en. g any office or place of trust, or from having 
ee = lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the 


“ May 3, 1765. 
“ The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
delivered the unanimous opinion of the Judges in the follow. 


ing words, videlicet :— 

.* We areall clearly of opinion that an alien married tog 
King of Great Britain is, by operation of the law of the 
Crown (which is part of the common law), to be deemed ag 
a ‘born person from the time of such marriage, so as 
not to be disabled by the act of the 12th of King William IIl., 
entitled * An Act for the farther Limitation of the Crowg 
and better Securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ 
or by any ether act from holding and enjoying any office or 
place of trust, or from having any grant of : tenements, 
or hereditaments from the Crown.’” 





AN ORIENTAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


Some time ago we printed an account of the extent 
to which infanticide prevailed in the Punjaub, in 
which it was announced that a great meeting would 
be held in the middle of November at Umritsir. The 
following graphic description of the meeting, written 
by a lady, has been published in the Times :— 

“ Umritsir, Nov. 15, 1853, 

“The Umritsir meeting was most splendid. Every 
civilian in the Punjaub was there. The street of the camp 
was nearly a quarter of a mile long, and com entirely 
of civilians’ double- polled tents. it was calenlated that 
more than 20,000 natives, independent of the usual inha- 
bitants, were assembled at the Holy City to listen to the 
Governor-General’s order on the subject of infanticide. On 
Monday, the 14th of November, all were invited to come to 
the Durbar at 11 o'clock. A small apartment with a fine 
bamboo screen was provided for the few ladies who were 
present, that they might witness the scene. It was most 
magnificent. There were 3,000 natives inside the grand 
shemeana—300 were of sufficient rank to have chairs al- 
lowed them, which were placed in a semicircle at the end 
of the tent; at the end of this semicircle stood all the 
assembled civilians. All the old Sikh generals and rulers 
were there, and among them many hill chiefs who had never 
before been tempted out of their native mountains. All 
those who were not entitled to chairs were seated on the 
gaat, and presented one large, compact mass of human 
heads, 

“There was the most profound silence in this brilliant 
assembly when Mr. Edmunstone, on whom, in Mr. John 
Lawrence’s absence, devolved the duty of opening and ex- 
laining the object of this important meeting, rose to speak, 
Hie made an excellent Hindostanee address, denouncing 
female infanticide as barbarous, cruel, and unholy; and so 
powerfully did that address influence his hearers, that every 
native present signed a solemn agreement on oath never 
again to allow female infanticide within the circle of bis 
acquaintance without denouncing the perpetrators. 

“ Hitherto the hill chiefs, and many of the Sikh tribes, 
have adopted the cruel practice of murdering their female 
children, rather than bear the great expense of their foolish 


inserted, might be exhibited and brought into Parliament. | marriage ceremonies. Government has now limited those 
The way being thus cleared, subsequent acts were passed | expenses to certain sums proportioned to the rank of the 
in the case of each Prince, enacting that he should ‘to | parents, which just now is viewed as a blessing to all par- 
all intents and purposes whatever be deemed, taken, and | ties; and all the chiefs expressed their satisfaction and de- 


light at the new law. 

“ You cannot imagine a more splendid scene of Oriental 
magnificence than the breaking up and separation of this 
vast assemblage, the chiefs mounted on their splendid ele- 
phants, and attended by their numerous followers. 

“In the evening the whole city, together with the far- 
famed holy tank of Umritsir, was splendidly illuminated. 

“At sunset we all assembled in the camp-street, and 
formed so large a party that twelve elephants were borrowed 
from the chiefs for our accommodation ; they all stood ready, 
in a line, laden with scarlet and gold, their bert and trunks 
painted with different devices. ‘The scene in every direction 
was strange and interesting, The city was as light as day, 
and was literally cummel with people. As our twelve 
elephants, with their glittering trappings, followed each 
other in stately procession, it was curious to look back upon 


I have some doubt whether such has been the usage with | the long narrow streets and the tall and irregular houses, 
regard to every member of the Royal family, but it certainly | blazing with rows of lamps in long lines, until almost lost in 


the distance. 

“ At the entrance of the holy tank the crowd was so dense 
that they looked like one solid mass. All was as light as 
day. We were conducted to a position from which we could 
see the whole square, and where carpets and seats were pre- 
pared for us. I cannot attempt to describe the ey 
spectacle that met us there. The golden temples, the steps 
round the tank, the very water itself seemed on fire; around 
the edge were packed 20,000 people, and the murmur of 
their voices came up like the roar of the sea in a storm. 

“ At the signal of a cannon, fireworks broke out on every 
side; fountains of fire fell from the roofs and rose from boats 
in the middle of the tank, rockets pierced the air and fel} 
again in showers, and fire balloons in great numbers had the 
appearance of so many new stars. 

‘“* This period was chosen for the meeting because it is 

eat Hindoo festival, which always collects crowds at 

Jmritsir, being connected with the worship of fire.” 

This is a good beginning, and the method of treat- 

ing the natives worthy of all commendation. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue National Public School Association held their 
conference on Wednesday, at Manchester. The 
chairman was" Mr. Alexander Henry, and a large 
number of influential gentlemen were assembled. 
Since the last conference considerable activity has 
been manifested beyond the pale of the association 
in relation to education. The Manchester and Sal- 
ford education scheme has been brought before the 
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of the country. Lord John Russell has 
ae education) vill to the House of Com- 
mons, The National Public School Association has 
also. pre a draft bill, and a committee of the 
House of Commons has collected a voluminous body 
of valuable evidence on the subject of education. 
The Manchester and Salford bill, published within 


the last few days, and differing in essential par-| 


ticulars scheme of this association, will be 
again aoe Parliament during the ensuing 
session. Lord John Russell will again, it is supposed, 
bring in his bill; and it is intended to press forward 
the bill of the National Public School Association 


Oe Mr. Henry had opened the proceedings. and 
Dr. Smiles had read the report, Mr. Samuel Lucas 
moved and Mr. Cobden seconded the first resolution. 
Mr. Cobden’s speech was as follows: 

“It has been made a charge against this association, that 
in our proposition to erect school buildings throughout the 
land out of a public rate, we generally ignore the vast num- 
ber of school-rooms already in existence. Now, I have never 
done that; and 1 repeat what I have often before stated, 
namely, that I always look to the practicability of applying 
the uses of secular school associations to the fabrics of the 
existing schools. As I have often said, we should be very 
wasteful national capitalists if we allowed such an immense 
fund to go into decay and uselessness, more especially as the 
fund for building school-houses has been contributed to 
largely out of the public rates and taxes of the country. It 
must not be forgotten that during the last twenty years, in 
the course of which time our voluntary friends say so much 

has been made in the cause of education, the Go- 
vernment has paid out of the taxes of the country, towards 
the building of schools, at least a million sterling; and if, as 
we are told, the increase in the number of schools during 
that period has been 7000, it will be found that nearly one- 
half their expense has been really and truly contributed out 
of the public rates and taxes paid by the people, and that 
their erection has not been due to the voluntary system at 
all. I believe, generally speaking, that before any volun- 
tary effort can be begun, in any locality, to raise a school, 
the projectors commence by saying, ‘If we can only raise 
one hundred and fifty pounds, we can go to the Government 
and get a grant for the purpose.’ I say that we do not 
mean to part with these schools that have been — for by 
the public, and that we always contemplate making use of 
them. (Cheers.) We say, then, to the managers of any 
existing schools—whether they be national schools in the 
rural villages—whether they be the British and Foreign, or the 
national schools in the large towns of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts—we say to the managers and committees of these 
schools, ‘ According to your proposed system of national 
education, if you are prepared to separate secular from re- 
ligious instruction, if you will only be so reasonable and 
rational as to say that at certain hours you will give lessons 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and at certain hours 
you will give religious education, we will undertake to meet 
you by giving as much out of the public rates as will pay for 
the whole of your secular education, on condition that the 


school-rooms ‘are available to the whole population of the | 


district, and that you shall be be bound in good faith not 
to convert your school-rooms during the time of school 
teaching to purposes of sectarian proselytism.” (Cheers). 
Now, that is our proposition. Are we to be met by the 
assertion that it is not possible to separate secular from re- 
ligious instruetion? I say that the most religious people 
in the world, the people of the New England-States, have 
done this for half a century and more. Show me the 
schoolmaster who says he cannot separate secular from 
religious instruction, and I will say he does not know his 
business—that he is not fit to be a schoolmaster—and that 
the committee who employ such a man are wasting their 
meney. (Hear, hear). ‘The thing is perfectly practicable, 
when its establishment is honestly contemplated; and when 
Ihear objections made that you cannot separate religious from 
secular instruction, and when I know teat the great body of 
the people get almost no education because that separation 
is not made, I cannot help adverting to the remarks made 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, at a meeting held in Man- 
chester some time ago. On that occasion the archbishop 
said, ‘I know for a fact that there are some persons who 
deprecate the diffusion of knowledge, but yet they will give 
into it, and profess to favour it, merely because they find 
they must swim with the stream, and cannot oppose it. 
I am continually meeting with persons who are for em- 
barking in the vessel of education, in order that they may 
be able to retard its course. They are deprecators, above 
all things, of too great a diffusion of beouinien, too much 
education for the people, too much knowledge for their 
station in life, which, they say, is likely to puff them up,’ 
The men who profess themselves to be friends to education, 
and who meet us with arguments like those to which I have 
adverted, are more numerous than inany of us in our charity 
are apt to imagine. Now with regard to the necessity for 
education, we are told that the voluntary system has edu- 
cated the people. Instead of calling it the voluntary system, 
I would call it the involuntary system. The voluntary system 
has not educated the people—and the fact that in i853 not 
less than 33 per cent. of the men who were married, and 46 
per cent. of the women who were married, could not sign 
their names, but were compelled to make their marks, is a 


sufficient answer to the assertion, that voluntaryism has edu- | 


cated the people. When we consider these astounding sta- 
istics, we ought to bear in mind what they mean. They do 
not mean that such a proportion of the middle and higher 
classes cannot write their names. The under-graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge when they get married don't make 
their marks. Commercial men and the great bulk of our 
shopkeepers don’t make their marks. Their sons are edu- 
cated sufficiently to sign their names to the marriage register. 
ee say that 33 per cent. of the young men who get 
matried cannot write their names, the real meaning of such 
a statement is, that at least one-half of the labouring popu- 

are im that position. These facts are constantly 


obtruded upon us in all directions. You cannot pick up a 
report of jy of our + mee tare rit ing ie 
of the ignorance of the great of the unski 
| classes of the country. ‘The Ancoats Iyceum was placed in 
| the poorest district in this town, to show some of advan- 
| tages of cheap schools and mechanics’ institutions. What 
| do we find in their report? They say: ‘Your directors are 
| compelled to commence their present report of the proceed- 
ings of the Lyceum during the past year with the expres- 
| sion of their regret that the advantages this institution 
presents to its members have not been more extensively 
| —— by the working classes of this populous district. 
| The 
| intellectual advancement is owing to the want of proper 
means for the education of the young. It is not to be ex- 
cted that uneducated persons can derive any gratification 
rom the pursuits of literature or science. To those who 
| possess not even the merest rudiments of knowledge the 
Loans room can have no pessible attractions. Even the 
library to such persons can present but few sources of en- 
joyment, confined to the pernsal of a few simple tales of 
incident, which can be comprehended by a child, Classes 
for instruction in the higher branches of know! are 
equally useless, and your directors find that they are for the 
most part confined to the arrangement and details of classes 
for elementary instruction alone, such as reading, writing, 
and the simple rules of arithmetic.’ Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
a few weeks ago, in his charge to a grand jury, alluding to 
the habits of dissipation and crime which are so prevalent, 
said, ‘What are these people to do, who cannot read suffici- 
ently well to be able to read for their amusement, who are 
not taught so as to read books and newspapers, with which 
others solace their leisure hours? ‘Their ignorance leads 
them to indulge in habits of dissipation, and to resort to those 
habits of excitement which we might all do, if we had not 
some intellectual and moral resources on which we conld 
rely.’ Itis in order to meet the wants of the labouring 
classes that we are anxious to carry out our plan. I consider 
that the middle class have undoubtedly made very great 
progress during the last few years in the education of their 
children. According to the quality of the education pro- 
cured there is probably no part of the world in which greater 
progress has been made, and I believe that no greater desire 
~ been manifested by any class than by the middle class to 
| educate their children. The upper classes will of course be 
included in the same category. But none of the efforts 
made in the way of education—I mean in the way of chea 
publications and mechanics’ institutions—have yet reache 
the unskilled labourer. We hear daily of the progress of 
mechanics’ institutions. And here I throw out this challenge: 
I venture to say, that amongst the agricultural labourers 
throughout England and Wales you cannot find one who is 
a member of such institution, although there are a million 
of such labourers. And yet members of Parliament and 
others are hunted to death to attend mechanics’ institutions, 
on the ground that they are meeting the working classes, 
You don’t meet the working classes in the smallest propor- 
tion. If you want to reach them, throw open schools for 
their children in their respective localities. Let them be 
| free from any sectarian taint. (Cheers.) I believe, if you 
| give secular schools to the working classes, they will send 
| their children more readily to those schools than to the 
schools connected with vilgiows, denominations; for the 
often believe that such parties have some self-interest, if not 
sinister interest, in their efforts. I believe you will get them 
into schools apart from ideas of religious proselytism, and 
which are not identified with any religious sect, much better 
than by following the course of associating schools with the 
places of religious worship of peculiar denominations. But 
net only that. We want an improvement in the quality of 
our secular education. It is quite enough for the school- 
master to do justice to secular education. You have noright 
to ask him to falfil the functions of the religious teacher. 
It is idleness on the part of the religious instructors of the 
country to seek for any such evasion of their duties. (Cheers. 
I cannot recognise the statistics which have been pnt f 
by Mr. Baines. I never cau speak of that gentleman but 
with respect. He has shown himself, by his voluntary 
efforts, devoted to the cause of education; and if there were 
a million such men in the country I have no doubt we should 
have a tolerably educated people. The reason why I cannot 
accept his statements as to school accommodation is, that I 
have no faith in the education given in those schools, They 
require competition—they require looking after. If you go 
into these schools, what kind of teaching do you find ? Dr. 
Hook, of Leeds, says he has known children two years at 
the national school who have left it withont being able to 
read. But I will be bound to say they were well drilled in 
the catechism, which ought to have been taught by the 
clergyman, and not by the schoolmaster. (Hear, hear, and 
a laugh.) In the national and sectarian schools they are 
content with the show of religion—for they can know little 
of religion—they are content with the progress of certain 
catechisms and creeds, and make it appear that that is the 
secular education which schools and school-rooms were 
avowedly intended to promote. If you separate religious 
from secular education, you will do the best thing you have 
ever done to improve its a: ss * ere do I 
find an example to prove this? Owing to the munificence 








| of Mr. Ellis, a few secular schools have been established like 
| the Birkbeck School in London, and a school in Edinburgh, 
| in connexion with Mr. Williamson’s schools. They do not 
either profess to give religious instruction, or to oppose it. 
They say, ‘We will only give secular instruction here; you 
must give your religious education elsewhere.’ There cannot 
be a doubt that the education in those schools is of a quality 
| vastly superior to that given in any other schools for work- 
ing people; and I have no hesitation in saying that, com- 
| paring the few schools established under the auspices of Mr. 
Ellis, and the Birkbeck schools, with either the British or 
National schools, they are immeasurably superior, (Hear, 
hear.) They do not confine themselves to teachi 
like and by rote what children do not understand, but they 
give and invoke reasons for what they teach the children. 
They teach them political economy. Would you, in Man- 
chester, say that the religion, or the morality, or the inte- 
| rests, or the safety of the country would suffer, if the mass 


have felt more than ever that this indifference to | cian, 


'Y | tional movement? We have had cross-fires from every side, 





te prevent sickness, and to promote soundness 
and mind, were the elements of physiology. in its 
cation to the preservation of 

general education; and we are convinced that such instrue- 
tion may be rendered most interesting to the 

may be communicated to them with the utmvet, facility 


iety, in the ordi 
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structed sc must have 
schoolmasters as are able to go into those questions. 
” must not expect them to be theologians as well 
schoolmasters. I thought the study of theology 
sufficient for an educated man’s life, and you have 
no right to expect schoolmasters to be perfect as se- 
cular teachers if you direct their attention to those 
matters which be’ to another class of teachers who are 
expressly set apart for those more important subjects. I 
say, we want this society; first, because we cannot reach the 
people so well by any other means; and se becaue, 
those who have been already reached require to be bette 
instructed. When I contemplate the great mass of the 
people now uneducated, I have no hesitation in (avin that, 
if a common secular system were carried out in country, 
as it is in the New England States, it would be found 
the best education, not only for the working classes, 
for the middle and upper classes of society. 
standing the social difference—notwithstanding the | 
which separates the working from the middle and 
classes—I believe nothing would so much tend to breaic 
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down that barrier as to establis};-schools of such a superior 
quality that it would be found impossible for the peo 


to find a better education elsewhere. heers.) | aeice 
at such a meeting as the present; \@2¢ When I ‘con. 
sider the circumstances under which we meet I cannot 
aay caprerting my satisfaction at the you have 
made on the question, for this movement of the Secular 


School Association has been exposed to ter difficulties 
and obstacles than any public movement that has ever been 


made inthis country. In former times, if you had a move- 
ment for reform of any kind, yon had one political 
generally pretty unanimously with — Take, for 
the agitation for the reform of Parliament, and the 
for free-trade measures. We had one party with us in both 
those cases. There was not a Dissenting mnitdster who would 
ay ge to come to that meeting, which contributed so 
much to our success seven or cight years Cheers. 
The Reformers, as a body, were on the side of ym 
principles. But what have we to encounter in this educa- 
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There has been one on the side of the Church, and one on 
the side of a portion of the Dissenters, led by Mr. Baines. 
Bat, in spite of these cross-fires, see what a progress this 
question has made, and what an influential body we have 
around us. (Cheers.) If such be the result of the 
of the principle which we advocate, let us follow it up, and 
persevere. (Cheers.) Other plans will be tried. I beli 

other plans will fail. But if we continue as we have gone 
on, showing the superiority of our system over any other, I 
believe we shall gain to our sides men from all ranks, and 
that those who are now opposing us will in the end come 
ees the — as only one which can contribute 
to the comp ucation of the it mass of the le.” 
(Loud cheers. ) suis ios 


Am the other speakers were Mr. Hole, of 

Leeds; the Reverend Dr. M‘Kerrow, Mr. Hall, of 
Liverpool; the Reverend F. Tucker, Mr, Martin 
Schunck, the Reverend Jolm Robb, Dr. John Watts, 
the Reverend Dr. Beard, and Mr. Alderman Weston. 
The following resolutions were adopted :— 
“ That this conference is fully convinced of the necessity 
of providing sound primary instruction for every child; that 
the present means of public instruction are inadequate to 
this end; and that the funds necessary for the purpose 
should be raised by local rates, the control of such rates, and 
the management of the schools to be supported A 
being vested in committees elected for that purpose by 
—, 
“That, in the opinion of this conference, no system of 
schools which confers sectarian advantages, or invades the 
right of conscience, can prove permanently satisfactory to 
the country. 

“ That, in the opinion of this conference, no system of 
public instruction can be complete without provision for 
industrial schools, where required by the exigencies of the 
population. 

‘ That, in the opinion of this conference, the National 
Public School Association should take steps for the intro» 
duction of a permissive bill into Parliament at the earliest 
possible period of the ensuing session; and that they should 
employ their utmost efforts in pressing it forward. 

“ That this conference recognisés the necessity of em- 
bracing existing schools in any system of watlonal tattrab- 
tion, and approves the provision made by the bill of the 
National Public School Association to include such 
by which the conscientious convictions of the man 

the ratepayers are fully protected.” 

In the evening there was a public mee 
the Mechanics’ Institute. It was a capi 
Mr. Absolom Watkin presided, and Mr. 
son, Mr. John Bright, and Mr. Cobden, 
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tition of arguments and topics; and we extract, 
therefore, only a few . Mr. Milner Gibson 
answered with great ity the assertion that religious 
and secular education ought not to be separated. 
“We propose to give so much of the education which is 








as men can upon; and that part of edu- 
cation upon which men di we to be supple- 
mented by the voluntary system. The religi rtion we 
leave to zeal and the piety of the teachers of religion; 


and it is to be hoped that, if there be the zeal which Dr. 
Cumming evinces in his various speeches on behalf of scrip- 
tural education, it will not be wanting to supply the addition 
to secular education which cannot be supplied as society is 
now constituted in this country, through the instrumentality 
of the public rates. Why, if we cannot do everything, should 
not we at least do something? Is there any evil in itself in 
teaching children reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
giving them some moral training? Is there any evil in 
this, because we cannot at the expense of the ratepayers 
supplement doctrinal religious instruction? The secular 
instruction is good so far as it goes; and I think no one can 
dispute for an instant that in this country, with its enor- 
mous church establishment, its army of priests connected 
with that establishment, and the great zeal of the various 
voluntary dissenting bodies, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, when there is the knowledge among all these 
classes that in the common school secular instruction alone 
is provided by the state, the necessary addition of religions 
instruction will be supplied by the religious teachers of the 
various communions. What is the reason that we should 
not teach people to read and write by a rate, if we are all 
agreed that reading and writing are neccesary things, and 
moral training, for every child in the kingdom? Is there 
any difference between this and the question of lighting a 
town with gas? Is there any difference in principle between 
establishing a common school, to which all may have access, 
for the purpose of acquiring the knowledge which all con- 
sider n —is there any difference between supporting 
such a school by the public rates and supporting anything 
in the shape of public improvement by an equable rate? | 
am at a loss to see any distinction.” 

Then came the great event cf the evening—the 
appearance of Mr. Bright on the platform, to give 
in his thorough adhésion to the association. Mr. 
Bnght said he had heen hailed as a convert, but, in 
fact, he “Sad St endured so much a change of 
opinion as a change in his estimate of what could be 
done. Formerly he thought the objects of the 
association hopeless of achievement; now he did not 
think so. He felt that it was not becoming in him 
to withhold his support any longer, especially as he 
was an advocate for political change. Mr. Bright 
ably dealt with the argument of the voluntaries, 
that “state interference enfeebles a people; that a 
free nation becomes less free by Government doing 
anything which the people can do, even though 
clumsily, for themselves; and that any interference, 
by rates and taxes, and law and authority of any 
kind, can only have the effect of destroying zeal and 
voluntary effort, not in questions of education only, 
but generally as respect all questions affecting the 
public.” 

‘“‘ Now this is true to a certain extent, and to a certain 
extent it is not at all true. It is true that under certain 
systems of government and under certain circumstances ; 
but there are other systems and there are other circum- 
stances in which it appears to me to have no kind of truth 
whatever. Now if we were to suppose under a Government 
like Russia there was a system of education established, and 
that the Emperor himself, or one of his ministers, fixed the 
limit of the schools and the building of them, had the choice 
of the books, the appointment of the master, and the direc- 
tion of the priest—in fact, the whole matter from beginning 
to end—the yma of the money and the distribution of it ; 
one can easily see it would be possible to mould the public 
mind of Russia in such a manner as we should think not 
favourable to the interests of the people. But I prefer to 
take my example from another country, whose institutions, 
though differing in form widely from ours, are more in 
spirit like our own. I turn to the United States—and I 
say that in the United States all that this association had 
ever proposed to do, had been done for a long time past: 
and that no man living can say that the fears which Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Miall have expressed, find any kind of con- 
firmation whatever from any result that had taken place in 
the United States of America. It does not appear to me 
that combinations of men for specific objects, acting under 
legal sanction, necessarily enfeeble, because almost every- 
thing that is done in the shape of a public undertaking in 
that country and in this is done under such legal sanction. 
All the railways, of course, are made under that; all your 
municipal organisation, and your municipal results of every 
kind, are carried out under that principle ; = if it. . 
based upon a free system, my opinion is that this munici 

tem ‘in itself pore. ts ie to enfeeble, but to ne 

orce to the determination and persistency to the efforts of 
the people amongst whom they exist. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Cobden addressed himself to prove that se- 
parate secular instruction is not inimical to religion, 
Some of his statements are curious, and new. 

“Mr. Baines had no other idea of — the people of 
this country secular knowledge but through religious or- 

anisations. But he would call attention to this astounding 
Reet, that there are five millions of —_ in Great Britain 
to church at all, or to chapel either. There 

were a million heads of families who, if we may believe the 
statistical returns, are not connected with any place of 
worship whatsoever. Now, he asked Mr. Baines, and every 

+ man who really wants education, how would 
‘through religious organisation those people who 
chapels, or to any place of religious worship? 
And then there was in reserve the more ter- 
that the very parties who never go to church 
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or chapel are just those parties above all that it is most im- 
portant to reach through a school organisation. 

“ How are you to give education to this mass of heathen- 
ism through your religious organisations? It is answered, 
voluntaryism; but have you any hold upon voluntaryism? 
Have you any right to expect that the members of different 
denominations should be so imbued with a sense of duty as 
to iY out of the circle of their religious congregations, and 
find those le who never goto church at all? Do they 
recognise this duty? Where are they? Let me see them. 
Let me see this voluntary principle embodied in a tangible 
shape. Where is the man who will do this? Let me see 
him. I know no such recognised principle. It is a phantom. 
It escapes you when you want it, and you want it every- 
where. Then comes the other question. Admitting that 
if you establish good schools and offer secular education 
gratis, the people will send their children where they will 
get a good education that will help them forward in their 
temporal career; assuthing this, then arises another ques- 
tion; and we have it constantly thrust in our faces— 
are we going to promote — and irreligion among 
the people by establishing secular schools? Why, 
say, what is the present state of things? I hurl back 
the facts in the faces of those voluntary gentlemen who 
won't let us have education out of the z of their re- 
ligious voluntary agency. But I go festinn, and say the 
very first step towards bringing such classes of people 
as these within the walls of churches and chapels, and 
the very likeliest step to take them there, is by first of 
all tempting the children of those people to go to schools 
and acquire some knowledge. I am convinced that in the 
mi of this country that inattention to religious ordinances 

oes not arise from an active spirit of the theological scep- 
ticism. It is not specticism at all, it is ignorance, it is apathy, 
it is what Dr. Hook says, lying a-bed and not feeling a dis- 
position to rise uutil after dinner, and to resort for stimulus, 
not to the —— of the pulpit, but to the stimulus of the 
senses derived from the public-house. I don’t believe in the 
existence of any active sceptism in this country. I don't 
believe in the existence of a sect of sceptics in this country; 
and I believe, if there be a body of men who, as politicians, 
think they might propagate sceptism amongst us, they are 
a clique that might pe put into any drawing-room, and be as 
harmless a clique as ever any drawing-room contained. 
(Laughter and applause.) Yet we are told that by gathering 
together such materials as these in our secular schools, we 
shall be promoting infidelity.” 

Dr. M’Kerrow and Dr. Watts addressed the meeting, 
and the prodeedings were kept up to a late hour. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL VIEWS FROM 
MANCHESTER. 

Tue annual meeting of the Manchester Commercial 
Association, of which the Conservatives are chiefly 
members, was held on Monday, and affords us the 
views of its president, Mr. James Aspinall Turner, 
on the strikes and the duty of British merchants in 
the event of hostilities. With respect to the strikes, 
Mr. Turner's remarks are mainly directed to the ill- 
effects they produce on the general commerce of the 
country by driving capital to other lands. 

“ Lately,” he said, ‘‘ there seems to have sprung up a sort of 
jealousy—a kind of antagonist feeling, among the operatives 
against capitalists, under the impression that they were ob- 
taining all the benefits arising from trade, while the operative 
was unduly rewarded, or crushed down, That masters had 
accumulated money was true; they would not have invested 
their money in large establishments, or devoted their own 
industry to the ne of them, unless they had the 
opportunity thereby of accumulating more money. But the 
operatives were mistaken if they thought they had not their 
share of the advantages of such a system. It was an error to 
suppose that because a master might have made 30000. or 
4000/. a year by his manufactory, that he owed his fortune 
to the operatives. It had been done by embarking money in 
it—by giving assiduous attention to its management, and by 
skill; and while he has been doing so, it must be observed 
that he had not only been benefiting himself, but he had 
been placing comfort within the reach of thousands of work- 





men. (Applause.) By doing so he had placed such com- 
forts within the reach of many who, if they had used it with 
the economy and wisdom their employers exercised, had the 
opportunity of raising themselves to the position of masters | 
conden. He made no doubt but that there were few es- | 
tablishments in this country where a master had accumu- 

lated money, or gained for himself a profit, in which the | 
workmen, if they had chosen to be economical, might not | 
accumulate money; for see what they had done by way of | 
accumulating money when they had an object to gain by it. 

Now he was sure there was, and ever would be, in this coun- | 
try, a determined spirit to put down tyranny. ‘Times had | 
been when we had had to put down regal tyranny; and 

times had been when we had put down aristocratic tyranny ; 

and if ever the time came when we should require to put | 
down democratic tyranny, he did not doubt but the same | 
spirit and disposition would be found to exist. (Applause.) | 
IP this were not done the result would be, that as labour was 

driven from Ireland by those who ought to have fostered 
and encouraged it, so he believed capital would be driven 
from this country by the arbitrary conduct of the operatives. 
He spoke from his own experience and what had been ob- 
served by others when he said, that there was a close con- 
test between the masters of this country and those of Ame- 
rica, and of Germany, France, and Switzerland, and many 
other countries, for the possession of the market; and that 
the time was come when we must work assiduously to main- 
tain our present position. He had samples laid before him 
last week by a gentleman most able to judge—whose name, 
if he were to mention it, would have great weight—showing 
that the Americans were progressing with rapid strides in 
cotton manufactures, and that they were making most beauti- 
ful cloth not only of the coarser description but of fine fabric, 
and that there was nothing to prevent them passing us, ex- 
cept that labour was a little dearer there than here. Ina 





ST 
few years he felt confident that we should have a hard race 
with them. He knew the same thing of other countries by 
his own experience. He had been suffering a diminution of 
orders from the Continent, and he had been told the reason 
why it was that continental manufactures were pro: 


to such an extent that they would be able very suon to take 
several branches of his business from him, and were 
producing several articles he had been accustomed to furni 
at a cheaper rate than he could. Now, if this were the 
case, not only with domestics, but fine goods, unless we were 
oReery to fight the battle with energy we should lose it, 

e said this without any unkindly feeling towards the opera. 
tives. If they could obtain better prices for their eer 
they were entitled to obtain it, but let them not, while t 
were making their own bargains, endeavour to prevent their 
neighbours from making one also. They had a right to sell 
their own labour, but they had no right to send demagogues 
up and down the country, endeavouring to set the masters 
against the men, to create an unkindly feeling where there 
should be nothing but kindness, and attempting, in fact, if 
they were allowed to continue these proceedings, to upset 
the whole manufacturing system. It was a delicate ground 
to touch upon, but he must refer the origin of such men to 
the agitation for the Ten Hours’ Bill. He believed the pro- 
moters of that agitation were actuated by the best of mo- 
tives, but it was a severe attack upon capital, from which 
the manufacturers had had ‘great difficulty in recovering 
themselves and maintaining their ground. There had been 
other attacks upon capital, for the tendency of legislation 
had been in that direction. While the operatives had been 
relieved from taxation on every article of domestic con- 
sumption to make up the deficiency thus occasioned, new 
burdens had been imposed upon capital in the shape of 
income-tax, and in other forms, all which was so much taken 
from the lower and middle classes to be laid on the shoulders 
of the capitalists. If this system was to go on capital 
would have more than it could bear, and would seek vent 
and occupation in lands where it had more respect. He had 
himself, as well as other gentlemen, had application made to 
him to commence works out of this country. He had hada 
very flattering offer of something of that kind, and he had 
no doubt that he could employ his capital, if he were un- 
Englishman enough to do so, to more advantage abroad than 
he could employ it here; but at all events, at his time of 
life, such things were out of the question. He should never 
remove one single iota of capital from operation in this 
country, but he would tell the workpeople, and he would 
have them consider it seriously, that if capital became 
more unfavourable in this courtry by their oppression of it, 
the tendency would certainly be to remove it to lands where 
it could be employed to greater advantage.” 


With respect to the war to which all now look 
forward, Mr. Turner gave patriotic advice to the 
middle classes which may be needed for aught we 
know. 


’ 
“There was one other subject to which he would advert 
before sitting down. We had had for some time rumours of 
war. It was a new cry in this country, and one which it 
was very much to be lamented to have raised among 
us. This country, he was sure, and the Government of this 
country, had shown wonderful forbearance in endeavouring 
to stave off any possibility of our being engaged in war. 
Some people thought the Government had been rather too 
cautious, too dilatory in their proceedings. How that might 
be he knew not, but he was quite willing to attribute only 
the best motives; for certainly war in any form would bea 
most disastrous event, both for the comfort of this country 
and the comfort of the country in which it might be carried 
on. We scarcely knew what war was in this country, and 
long might it be before we had it located on these shores! 
It would be disastrous whenever it took place, for he believed 
we little knew, and he thought our opponents, if we were to 
have opponents, little knew the strength and the power 
which could be put forth when England was really roused to 
use the resources which she possessed. He hoped that, if 
we were drawn into that position, we should not use our 
power ineffectually, but that we should use it strongly, and 
that every effort would be made for carrying on the war 
with vigour, so that it might speedily end; and he hoped 
that, as there were duties on the part of Government to 
carry on the war vigorously and strongly to maintain the 
dignity of this country, so ie hoped that the people at large 
would never begrudge the expezse necessary to be incurred 





| for that purpose. He was now speaking among merchants 


and manufacturers, who, with their operatives, were likely 
to suffer as much as anybody; but, as this country had 
carried on wars, perhaps less necessary and less justifiable, 
on former occasions, with patience and with endurance of 
many evils uncomplaining, so he hoped that the merchants 
he now saw around him would not embarrass the Govern- 
ment by unnecessary complaints of the expense incurred, 
but submit with proper patriotism to any evils, any state of 
things which war might bring upon them.” 


We are happy to add that these views were ap- 


| plauded by the commercial men present. Let us 


hope that the politicians, meeting next week, will 
show equal patriotism. 





EDUCATION AND STRIKES. 


WHATEVER may be devised as a cure for strikes, it 
must be clear to all that one great means of arriving 
at that desirable résult is education. Looked at 
from this point of view, as well as for its own sake, 
we record, with satisfaction, the establishment of a 
“Trade School” at Padiham, chiefly through the 
exertions of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. Last 
week he inaugurated the school by giving a tea- 
party, in the dining-hall of his family seat, to a 
large number of persons. And after tea he made a 
long speech, from which we cut several extracts, of 
interest at this period, and backing up the state- 
ments of Mr. Turner at Manchester. Sir James 
treated of the strikes, and in doing so described the 
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+ as well as the present. Having told how in 
times great violence was used, he bore testi- 
mony to the good conduct of the workmen during 
the pending struggle. 
“In this recent Lancashire strike, no mills have been 
‘ picketed,’ no gross personal violence has been committed on 
workmen, and no serious tumults have occurred, except at 
Wi I am disposed to accept this as a remarkable roof 
of the growth of the intelligence and public spirit of the 
workmen. I believe the time is passing when any class of 
workmen or committee of trades’ union would venture to 
make upon the tives of these districts the experiment 
of dictation by the cruel outrages resorted to a few years 
The days of assassin committees are, I hope, past. 
the of vitriol throwing, cudgelling, picketing mills, 
cutting webs from the looms, and rude personal assaults are, 
I trust, at an end. Of this I am certain, that any com- 
mittee of a trades’ union, which should attempt to establish 
the of a minority by these means, would not only 
ignally fail, but would probably be exposed and prosecuted 
by the workmen themselves. , okey oe 
“Though these signs of advanciag civilisation are indi- 
cations of the direction which improvement is taking, the 
conviction still remains among the operative population, 
that the rate of wages can be regulated by the will of the 


“ A daring minority can operate in trades organised like the 
manufacture of cotton, with the greater facility, since it is 
always in the power of a minority to stop a large factory. 
Suppose a firm to be in possession of 120,000/. capital, and 
that 90,0000. is invested in buildings and machinery employ- 
ing 800 persons. Sixty or seventy spinners can at any mo- 
ment, by their separate decision, turn out the whole body of 
workmen, and render this vast apparatus of wealth and skill 
utterly useless. The union has, therefore, chiefly to secure 
the jon of any one class of skilled workmen whose opi- 
nions are influential, and whose position enables them thus 
to dictate to the rest. If you follow the operation of this 
law in the organisation of the trade, you will perceive what 
a vast power it gives to the central committee of unions to 
create a tyranny over the operative population. Let me 
suppose that the spinners or any other separate class thus 
capable of stopping a mill, and in every district represented 
by delegates pre | in each mill, who in their turn depute 
delegates from the local to a central committee. As soon as 
the committees can agree upon a common mode of 
action they have it in their power to disturb the operatives 
of the entire trade by a strike, in which their own opinions 
are imposed on the mass. Now, if they ave the victims of 
some fallacy, so plausible as to become popular, their control 
over the trade will for a time be the result, not merely of 
their separate power in each mill, but of tle influence of 
opinion. In whatever way this authority of the trades’ unions 
is organised or supported, it has hitherto operated as a 
tyranny invading the personal liberty of large classes of 
workmen, and as an insurmountable obstacle to the employ- 
ment of capital. Trades’ unions have thus driven from 
Norwich to Yorkshire various descriptions of stuff manufac- 
ture. They have not only expelled the silk trade (except in 
tabinets) from Dublin, but they have generally reudered the 
application of capital to the erection of factories in Ireland 
impossible, I have spent a good deal of this autumn in 
Germany, and I can assure you that the German papers 
report with the most lively interest the progress of the Lan- 
cashire strike. or 

“They consider this strike as an effort to create a Socialist 
domination over the capital employed in our manufactories. 
They know that any such tyranny would be fatal. They 
scarcely expect it to be established, but they regard it as an 
ulcer at the heart of our manufacturing power, which will 
discourage the application of capital, enfeeble our commer- 
cial enterprise, disturb our powers of production, and thus 
enable them to steal from us some of the markets of the 
world. They would be quite right in their conclusion if the 
failure of those monstrous attempts to control the applica- 
tion of —_ did not teach the people truths of which they | 

been hitherto ignorant. +a 

“ Nothing is so inimical to manufacturing prosperity as | 
Socialism. The attempt to regulate wages by trades unions | 
is a form of Socialism which grasps, perhaps unconsciously, 
at the subjection of capital to the dictation of a committee 
representing an association of workmen. Such a domination 
would be fatal to trade. Its first effect, therefore, is to dis- 
courage enterprise. It prevents the investment of capital; | 
it causes the employment of English capital in other coun- | 
tries; it destroys our domestic manufactures; it builds up | 
the prosperity of other countries on the ruins of our own. | 
The capitalists have no alternative but to resist such domi- | 
nation. They cannot, without universal ruin, permit the | 
trade of the district to be subjugated to a republic of their | 
workmen, however organised, conducted, or governed. 
“Let us for an instant suppose the contrary. Let us 
imagine the reign of personal vivlence and intimidation to 
be at an end; let us conceive the organisation of the opera- 
tives to be as complete as in the best devised representative 
_— and that the central committee of a vast union of 

e workmen of the cotton trade truly represented the ccl- 
lective opinion of the class. Let us suppose them to limit 
their interference to the regulation of wages. They could 
not interfere thus far without determining tke destiny of the 
entire trade. Now, we will put out of sight the frightful 
individual ruin consequent on any attempt at a nominal 
equalisation of wages; capitalists would be at least free to 
determine whether they would conduct or erect mills in a 
district in which the rate of wages was settled by a republic 
of workmen. Do you not sce that every country not ‘ sub- 
jugated’ by such a tyranny would become the seat of 
manufacturing enterprise, rather than Lancashire? Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, America, would engross the 
Cotton trade of the world. The cotten mills of this district 
would crumble into ruin. After terrible starvation, fever, 
and misery, its population would disperse. The now populous 
towns and villages would be like districts ravaged by war 
and pestilence. Hundreds of millions of capital would be 








lost, and a million and a half of people either scattered to 


THE 


the ends of the earth, or starved to death by misery or disease. 
No blight of pestilence, no violence of war, no irruption of 
the central fires, could be more fatal than a few years of the 
anarchical control of the committee of a trades’ union, in- 
vested with an absolute control even only of the wages of 

“ My confid that Socialism cannot flourish in England 
arises solely from my conviction that our middle classes are 
too sagacious not to learn their duties to the working men 
dependent upon them, and, when learned, too conscientious 
not to perform them. We shall not be content to trample 
Socialism into the mud of our streets, under the hoofs of our 
dragoons, or to bury it in the ruins of its barricades under 
cannonades of grape shot. If we wait for such a crisis in 
England, we may bid farewell to our trade. We shall anti- 
cipate that day and prevent it by removing every legitimate 
cause of discontent. We have already pursued such a path 
with great political success. Our Tedislation has of late 
years taught the great mass of our countrymen to rely with 
confidence on the Parliament of this country. We have ren- 
cered the electoral and municipal franchise more accessible ; 
we have freed trade from its shackles, cheapened almost all 
the necessaries of life, removed almost all class legislation, 
relieved the burdens of the humbler classes, rendered the 
settlement of ordinary disputes easier and less expensive. 
Above all, we have protected the operative in the factory 
and the mine against excessive labour and the neglect of 
sanitary precaution. We have given considerable impulse 
to sanitary reform, and we have laid the foundation of a 
system of national education. We have reaped the fruits of 
this wisdom in the defeat of Chartism. If we would in like 
manner defeat that form of Socialism which manifests itself 
in the trades’ unions, we must pursue a similar policy of 
conciliation. Every master must look well to the sewera 
of his factory village, he must improve his cottages, calle 
his schools rnodels of order and intelligence, diligently work 
his benefit societies, savings’ banks, and annuity clubs, 
provide for the education of the young men and women in 
evening schools, promote the healthful recreation of all his 
dependents, and give constant, earnest, and practical proofs 
of the presiding influence of his sympathy and intelligence 
Before such a system Socialism, as it appears in the trades’ 
unions, will disappear like mist before the sun.” 

He deliberately asked the aid of the employers to 
the school he had established as a check to strikes 
and combinations. Dr. Lyon Playfair also made a 
speech on “common things;” and several other gen- 
tlemen addressed the meeting. 








INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR MIDDLESEX. 
Art the last meeting of the Middlesex magistrates, 
the following important resolutions were carried 
unanimously :— 

“That in the opinion of this court there ought to be 
erected a county industrial school for the reception of juve- 
nile offenders, to which children under the age of 14 years 
may be sent, instead of being, as at the present time, com- 
mitted to prison. 

“That the expense of erecting the same should be paid 
out of the county rate. 

“That the expense of the maintenance of the inmates 
should, in the first instance, be paid out of the county 
rate. 

“ That in all cases where the settlement of a child can be 
a the parish to which such child legally belongs be 
iable for the expense of maintenance; but the parents or 
parent to be liable to the parish for the whole or part of the 
same, 

“ That in all cases when, as at the present time, the ex- 
eee of maintenance of children committed to prison is paid 
yy the Government, the same liability should continue with 
respect to children sent to a county industrial school. 

“ That judges and magistrates should have powers granted 
them to send children under the age of 14 years to a county 
industrial school instead of to a prison. 

“ That a bill to effect these objects should be introduced 
into Parliament next session.” 

Lord Robert Grosvenor undertook to bring the 
bill into Parliament; and he will do so with the 
unanimous consent of the bench. 





PREPARATIONS FOR PARLIAMENT. 
Tue usual dinners and meetings which precede the 
opening of Parliament are already announced. On 
the 30th instant Lord Aberdeen‘entertains the Cabi- 
net and the great officers of state, and on the same 
day Lord Derby musters the Opposition at his table. 
Sheffield this week, and Manchester next, hold their 
political gatherings. There are thirty-eight notices 
of motion on the order-book of the House of Com- 
mons; and several bills printed last session will be 
moved at the commencement of this. 

The friends of Mr. Roebuck will be glad to know 
that he will pe in his place on the first night; but he 
will not ask questions respecting Prince Albert. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Lerrer CVIII. 
Paris, Thursday Evening, Jan. 19, 1854. 

Tue past week has been fruitful in emotions, but 
barren in home news. The English journals brought 
us a protest of the Duchess d’Orleans against the 
Fusion. Was there ever a sorrier dispute? Six years 
ago there were few amateurs of crowns to be found: 
now we find them blowing the trumpets from the 
four winds of the earth. 

This letter of the Duchess, if authentic, is a political 
error: it was eagerly caught up by the Bonapartists, 
printed in the official journals, and disseminated in 
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ion. The Fusionists are disgusted: they call the 
etter the stupid lucubration of an insane ambition, 
Indeed, in any point of view the letter is a mistake. 
To affect regard for the sovereignty of the nation is to 
recognise the right of the nation to take a what 
it has conferred: it is, besides, to sanction Em- 
pire, which has the incontestable election of 1848, and 
the two contested elections of 1851 and 1852 in its 
favour. It is certain that this letter will not prevent 
the Fusion being a fait accompli if the Fusionists 
should be able to accomplish their coup d'etat. M. 
Thiers is said to have composed the letter, No doubt 
he expects the result of a coup d'état in a monarchical 
sense to be an Orleanist, not a Legitimist, restora- 
tion. Oh! human folly. Louis Phili or Vv. 
When will men cease to be flocks herds? How 
long will they suffer mortals, their equals in right, 
perhaps their inferiors in courage and intelligence, to 
dispute about their fleeces? 

After the letter of the Duchess we had the circular 
of Persigny to the prefects. It appears that some 
barking tradesmen had ventured to address a peti- 
tion to the throne in favour of peace. Bonaparte 
had a circular drawn up by Persigny, telling the 
prefects roundly that if petitions were 
before the Empire, they were useless now. War is 
the cry now at the Tuileries; especially of “img 

ant 


Some one expressed an apprehension that it 
result in a catastrophe. Persigny replied: “ 
mieux! Id rather explode in a of fireworks 
than get drowned in the mud.” Preparations for war 
are going on actively. Last Saturday 100 pieces of 
artillery were forwarded from Vincennes to Toulon, 
besides an immense weight of powder. 

All this time are full of gaiety at the ge 
On the 17th there was another ball given the 
Princess Mathilde: on the 28th there is to be a ball 
given by the Empress. The ladies are mad about 
Louis XV. On Tuesday the costume of Mousque- 
taires was de rigueur. The Empress’s ball be 
devoted to Vivandiéres and Gardes Frangaises. 

War with the Jesuits is at its height now. It is 
reported that two other colleges are to be sup- 
pressed. Bonaparte is not happy in his selection of 
an opportunity for this contest. The Jesuits are 
tough wrestlers, and, if he closes with them, the 
struggle will be for life and death. 

They are falling off in devotion at the Tuileries. 
Masses and fasts begin to be disregarded. M., For- 
toul, the Minister of Public Instruction, ventured to 
say to certain members of the University the other 
day: “Take courage, gentlemen, our common enemy 
is the clergy; we shall lead them a pretty dance.” 

By way of a consolation in the midst of all these 
follies, we have received this week a copy of Victor 
Hugo’s protest against the punishment of death. It is 
dated the 10th of January, and addressed to the in- 
habitants of Guernsey. It appears a man was exe- 
cuted on the 27th ult. in that island. Never was 
human language more elevated, more noble, than in 
this protest in behalf of the sacredness of human 
life. 

Trade is torpid in France. Many of the work- 
shops and factories of Rouen, Lille, St. Quentin, 
Mulhouse, are closed. Lyons and Nismes have still 
some commands for America to execute. The retail 
business is almost null. The Bourse is in a panic. 
On Saturday there was an attempt to negotiate the 
new loan: and for that object, to “ bull” the market, 
a telegraphic despatch from Marseilles was hawked 
about, announcing the official acceptance by the Czar 
of the Note of the Four Powess. Persigny had 
falsified this despatch. The despatch from Mar- 
seilles mentioned the acceptance by the Sultan. 
Persizny had substituted Czar for Sultan, and Peters- 
bury for Constantinople. M. Alphonse Foy having 
refused, as director of the telegraph, to lend his hand 
to this falsification, was dismissed, and replaced by 
M. d’Esparbés, brother of the M. Esparbeés who, in 
the Court of Cassation, supported the right of the 
Government to open letters. However, the falsified 
despatch had its effect; there was a rise of two 
francs: the Funds got up to 73. Yesterday they 
fell again to 6980, a dispatch from Vienna an- 
nouncing that the Czar would not even deign to 
answer the Note of the Conference, and that in good 
time when it should please the Czar, a Circular from 
M. de Nesselrode would explain to the diplomatic 
agents of the Russian Government the reason why. 
In the meanwhile the financial world of France and 
England, not to speak of statesmen, who are always 
hard-headed, will be expecting a sati and 
comfortable reply from the Lord of Peace War, 
and Arbiter of European Fate. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE FUSION OF THE BOURBONS. 
The following is said to be an authentic copy of a 
letter addressed by the Duchess of Orleans to the 


Duke de Nemours :— 
“ Eisenach, Dec. 10, 1853. 
“My Royal and Dear Brother-in-law,—I have 
received: your latest despatch, in which = 
urge me to enter ‘frankly’ into the ‘ yw 
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Be 
assured that would do so ‘ frankly ;’ 
and on the principle which is the basis of 

Christian religion, I would gladly assent to the 
proposal which you renew with so much zeal; but 
the same motives which restrained my consent when 
that question was discussed in presence of our august 
and very dear mother, at Claremont, compel me still 
to persist in my reserves, and thus to retard my 
entry, or rather that of my sons into this union. 

“T am anxious to explain myself once more as 
clearly as — Iam aware that you, my dear 
brother-in-law, as well as others, will tax me with 
obstinacy. If myself and the family peace were in 
question I would with all my heart consent. I have 
not sown discord, and it would be easy for me at 
once to assist in making But here the sacred 
tights of my sons are in question—they are orphans; 
they have only their mother’s protection, and in 
defending their rights as far as it is possible to do so, 
I defend in them the principle of elective royalty 
which sprang from the revolution of 1830—a pringi- 
eS SSS eet  . my poor 

usband, whose memory will ever be dear to me, and 
EF Eee tenance of which, as much as by his 

‘ability, he succeeded in conciliating the opinions of 
the majority of Frenchman. 

“To enter into this union, into this political compact, 
would be positively and Fp oan d to recognise the 
legitimist principle; and whatever respect I may 
individually and even hereditarily profess for that 
principle, it is impossible that I should reasonably 

‘orget the circumstances under which your father 
became King, and under which also I, a woman, 
dared to risk all the dangers of a momentary \turbu- 
lence, and to present myself in the midst of the 
Chamber of ties to claim there the crown which 
I had dreamt of for my son, and which, let me con- 
fess, I dare dream of still for him. Men, nations 
may change: impenetrable Providence makes clear, 
after a time of trial, its will and eternal justice on 
the day marked beforehand on its golden pages. I 
have faith in it; it will repair the wrongs which I 
have sustained—which we have sustained without 
any faults of ours, &c., 

(Signed) “ HeELeng, DucuEss b’ORLEANS.” 

The Paris mdent of the Morning Chronicle writes 
legraphic tch has been received in that capital 


have concluded by visit to Frohsdorf. 
on if I entered it I 


that a te 
from the Duke de Nemours, totally denying the authenticity 
of the letter which has recently been published under the 
name of the Duchess of Orleans, with reference to the fusion 
of the two branches of the Bourbon family. We have the 
fallest reason (says the Morning Chronicle) to believe that 
this contradiction is well foun and that the letter in 
question is an entire and absolute forgery.§ 

» The greatest activity prevails in the French naval and 
military ts. 

The armaments are going on with unusual activity in the 
French ports. 

At Toulon the Marseilles, Algerie, Suffren, Dupré, La 
Fleur, and the frigate Zenobie, are fitted out. 

The three ships, Louis X/V., Turenne, and Ulm, will 
shortly be launched at Rochefort: 

At Brest the armament of four ships and six frigates is 
being actively carried on, while at Cherbourg a levy of 300 
shipwrights has been ordered for the completion of the Tsit, 
which, it is expected, will put to sea on the Ist of April. 

A levy of sailors, of from 20 to 40 years of age, who have 
not served four years, has commenced at St. Malo, St. 
Valery, Granville, Havre, St. Brenne, and the other fishing 
ports. 





Count Creptowitch, Russian Ministee at Brussels, has 
arrived in Paris. 
We subjoin a literal translation of the British and 
French Ambassadors’ message to the Governor of Sebasto- 
l, politely recommending him not to allow his ships to 
‘ show their noses” in the Black Sea 
“TO THE GOVERNOR OF SEBASTOPOL. 
“ Conformably with the orders of my Government, the Brit- 
ish [French] squadron, in concert with that of France 
England}, is on the point of appearing in the Black Sea. 
‘he object of this movement is to protect the Ottoman ter- 
ritory from all agpantin or hostile act. I apprise your 
Excellency thereof with a view to prevent all collision tend- 
ing to disturb the amicable relations existing between our 
Governments, which I am desirous of preserving, and which, 
no doubt, your Excellency is equally anxious to maintain. 
“To this end, I should feel happy to learn that your 
Excellency, animated by these intentions, had deemed it 
expedient to give the requisite instructions to the admiral 
commanding the Russian forces in the Black Sea, so as to 
obyiate any occurrence calculated to endanger peace. 
REDCLIFFE. 
(Baracuay D’HILLtErs).” 
The letters of both Ambassadors are isely in these 
terms, and with the last word underlined as above. The 
Retribution has conveyed them to Sebastopol, with a French 
officer in charge of his own Ambassador's despatch. There 
are, besides, two prisoners, British subjects—the engineers 
of the Medari Tidjaret and Egyptian steamer, captured by 
the Russians—whose extradition has been formally de- 
manded by our ambassador. 
The Augsburg Gazetle states that the two English engi- 
neers had been already released by the Russian authorities. 
Letters from the shores of the Black Sea state that the 
Russians are establishing at different points, and more espe- 
cially in the Crimea, defensive intrenchments and coast bat- 
teries. They have changed the direction of the fires and 
lighthouses constructed to protect vessels arriving from the 
ng, and have also rei the garrisons of the towns 
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beyond the mazimum of war. The news of the entrance of 
the fleets has produced great terror in the Russian ports. It 
was only on the 4th inst. that the two fleets entered the 
Black Sea, under the chief command of Admiral Dundas, 
They were detained at the mouth on the evening of the 3rd. 

It was rumoured that the whole Russian fleet had sailed 
from Sebastopol. Admiral Dundas has decided on not dis- 
persing his men-of-war, as had previously been resolved 
upon, and he has accordingly entered with the whole of his 


forces, leaving only the Trafalgar and Arethusa, with the 
Fren "3 “almy, in the Bosphorus. The fleets were ac- 
companied by twenty Turkish sail and five frigates. 





A commission of Turkish and European military officers 
has been authorised by the Porte to prepare the necessary 
surveys for a complete line of fortifications at Constantino- 
ple, so as to convert the city into one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world. IfRussia at some future period should 
resume her ambitious projects, and should succeed in cross- 
ing the Danube and the Balkan, her exhausted army would 
find under the fortified walls of Constantinople a certain and 
definitive defeat. 

A letter from Orsova brings the Turkish bulletin of the 
engagement of the 6th inst. Selim Pacha directed the move- 
ment. It states that the Russians, who were 18,000 strong, 
were completely routed by the Turks, and had suffered a 
loss of 3,000 killed. The Turks had ) yeaa forward by land, 
and their movements were supported by cannon-barges sent 
up the Danube. A combination of the Turkish forces had 
in this mauner been effected near Citale. The Greek bishop 
of Widdin had read this bulletin in the church, and given 
tnanks for the victory. 

General Gortsehakoff has issued an official account of the 
first battle at Citale, that fought on the 6th, in which the 
renowned bulletin writer almost surpasses himself. The fol- 
lowing is the bulletin:— 

“ On the 6th of January the Turks, to the number of more 
than 18,000 men, with 24 pieces of cannon, attacked at 
Tchetaté the right flank of General Count Aurep’s detach- 
ment. Three battalions, with six guns that were at hand, 
heroically sustained the attack of the Turks until the arrival 
of General Bellegarde with four battalions upon the right 
flank of the enemy. At the approach of the reinforcement 
a part of the Turks turned towards him. The combat was 
very hot at first, but the enemy was soon compelled to re- 
treat upon Kalafat. In this glorious affair, in which seven 
Russian battalions repulsed an enemy of three times 

force, the Turks lost six guns and two bairaks, 

left a large quantity of arms, and more than 3000 dead 

= the field of battle. Among the dead was found a 
asha.” 


Kalafat, of which so much has been said lately, is a town 
of 2000 houses—is surrounded with walls, has a quarantine, 
a town-hall, a custom-house, three churehes, and a cavalry 
barracks. It is the chief place of a sub-administrator’s 
district. The redoubts raised by the Turks are of great 
extent and very strong. They are partly raised on two high 
hills in the plain of Kalafat, about a mile distant from each 
other, and have a numerous artillery. All the neighbouring 
country is commanded by these hills in such a way, that no 
approach to the Danube can be made. In 1828 these hills 
were occupied and fortified by the Russians. Between 
Widdin and Kalafat the Danube is little less than a mile 
wide, and the course of it is very rapid. The island in 
which the Turks are fortified is situated near the left bank; 
it is partly covered with wood, and is defended by strong 
entrenchments in earth, bearing large artillery. Above 
Widdin, the Turks have constructed a new citadel according 
to all the rules of art. 

A letter from Orsova, dated the 15th inst., says that the 
conflict between the Turks and the Russians had been sus- 

nded. Both parties occupied their former positions. No 
important advantages had been gained on either side. The 
following is what is positively known in reference to the dif- 
ferent engagements:—After the conflict of the 6th inst., 
which ended in the withdrawal of the Turks from the field, 
the Russians remained in possession of Citale, which, how- 
ever, they abandoned on the 7th, having first reduced it to 
ashes. On the 8th, the Turks, 16,000 strong, attacked the 
centre of Aurep’s corps (Strengthened by the right wing), at 
Pertschow, in the vicinity of Radovan. The conflict was as 
sanguinary as that of the 6th. The Turks remained in their 

sition. On the 10th the latter were attacked by the Rus- 
sians, and compelled to retire towards Kalafat. The Russians 
were strengthening themselves from all sides. Omer Pacha 
and Lord Dudley Stuart were in Widdin. 

Citale, or Sittan, Tchitate, or Czitate, as it is variously 
written, where the severe engagement of the 6th inst. took 
place between the Russians and the Turks, is a mere village, 
not even marked on the most accurate map. It is situated 
at about equal distance from Krajowa and Siatina, a little to 
the south of those towns. Karakal is tothe south-east of 
Citale. Citale and Karakal are both on the left bank of the 
Danube, between the rivers Schyle and Alouta. 

It appears that the Russians contemplated an attack on 
Kalafat on the 13th of January, New Year's Day in the Rus- 
sian calendar, for which purpose they were engaged in 
concentrating their force in entrenchments at Citale. On 
the 6th inst., however, and before they had succeeded in 
bringing up all their troops, the Turkish General marched 
out of Kalafat with 15,000 or 18,000 men, to storm the 
enemy’s entrenchments. On that day, and on the 7th and 
8th, a series of murderous conflicts took place, ending in the 
total defeat of the Russians, who confess to a loss of 1000 
killed, and 4000 wounded. General Aurep, who commanded 
the Russians, was severely wounded, as well as General 
Tuinont. 
es Russians had 2700 killed in the recent affair. Turks, 

0. 

One whole regiment of Russian Rifles, and, with the ex 

ception of 465 men, one regiment of Lancers, were com- 
letely annihilated. The Turks have since retired to Kalafat. 
hey are entrenched in eight villages around Kalafat. 

The Russians returned to their former positions. Prince 
Gortschakoff was expected at Krajova on the 13th inst. The 











Russian head-quarters were at Radovan. 
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The following modifications were made by the Porte, on 
the 31st of December, to the note of the Four Powers :— 


First. Instead of the evacuation of the Principalities “ ag 
soon as possible,” it is now stipulated to “ Within 
fifteen to twenty days (other accounts say forty) after ac. 
ceptance by ia.” 

Secondly. The tenewal of treaties to be with special re- 
ference to the integrity and independence of T § 

Thirdly. The Porte will ameliorate her administrative 
system alone and spontaneously. 

The insurgent Softas have rdoned by the Sultan. 


The Patrie states that an Austrian corvette and a Prus- 
sian corvette entered the Black Sea on the day after the 
entrance of the allied squadrons. 





Letters from St. Petershurg, of the 12th inst., mention 
that M. de Reizet had arrived with the French categorical 
note. It was presented simultaneously with the English 
note of the same character, which S'r Hamilton mour 
had received some days previously, The Council of Minis- 
ters was in deliberation on these notes, but had not deter- 
mined on their answer, There seemed little doubt that the 
entry of the fleets into the Black Sea would be regarded as 
an hostile act by the Emperor of Russia, {and the state of 
er acting manifested great irritation against France and 

ngland. 

It was confidently believed that Russia will declare herself 
released from all conditional promises previously given to the 
mediating Powers, 

Besides the order for a general mobilisation of the Russian 
army, commanded by the Czar, he has in additien issued an 
ukase, decreeing the positive mobilisation of the reserve bat- 
talions of the corps of Grenadiers and Guards, 

The Correspondence of Berlin states that general orders 
have been given to the authorities to hold themselves pre- 
pared in case of a mobilisation of the Landwekr, which, 
however, has not yet been decreed. 

Letters from the frontiers of Poland of the 13th state 
that orders for the mobilisation of the Russian army have 
been given for some time past. 

Constantinople advices of the 9th inst. state, on the 5th 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe issued a cirenlar, to the effect 
that the object of Admiral Dundas was the protection of 
Turkish interests without disturbing friendly relations 
with Russia. 

The Austrian and Prussian Ministers had endeavoured to 
persuade the British and French Ambassadors to detain the 


fleets. 


On the 10th twenty-six cannon were to be sent to Tre- 
bizond, for batteries there. 

It is asserted that Prince Alexander, of Servia, will not 
promulgate the firmans of the Sultan abolishing the pro- 
tectorate of the Czar over Servia. 

The arming of Servia continues, and the Ottoman autho- 
~“ make unceasing efforts to bring Servia to the side of 

urkey. 

Letters from Odessa of the 24th ult. state that the com- 
mander of the Russian flotilla in the Ses of Azof had sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to Sebastopol to explain how cri- 
tical his epee was. ‘lwo corps of 12,000 men each were 
ready to be embarked at Sebastopol the moment the decision 
taken at Constantinople was known. This operation of war 
was now, however, paralysed by the movement of the com- 
bined fleets. 

For three days previous to Christmas numerous convoys 
of Finland sailors passed through Odessa on their way to 
Sebastopol. They were going to complete the crews of four 
ships which the Government had given orders to get pre- 
pared for sea. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, whi 
up to the present only comprised 14 ships of the line, will 
now have 18. This number forms its maximum. Six 
other ships of that fleet, the nominal force of which is 24, 
are notin a state to keep the sea. 

New contracts for supplying the Russian army in the 
Principalities with food and oa, from the month of March 
next till the end of June, have Just been made, 

It is reported that Prince Woronzoff, who has been dan- 
gerously ill, has resigned his post of Commander-in-Chief in 
the Caucasus, and received a pension. 

The Executive Government of Switzerland, in considera- 
tion of the probable complications of the Eastern question, 
proposes to Station a body of troops on the German frontier, 
and is about to demand a grant from the Federal Assembly 
with this object. 





It is positively stated that the religious differences be- 
tween the Government and the Jesuits in Baden has been 
arranged in a satisfactory manner. 

All the inhabitants of Brescia who were imprisoned at 
Mantua for political offences have been restored to liberty. 

A private letter from Florence of the 6th inst., says:— 
“ Qur Government is rendering itself perfectly ridiculous by 
its persecution of all those who speak in favour of Turkey. 
Two boys were arrested some days since for having given 
an Oriental salute by crossing their arms on their breast and 
enge | their head. The word ‘ Turkish’ has been erased 
from the signboard of the Turkish Coffee-house, and the 
word ‘ Coffee-house’ remains. Crowds assemble ue 
before the house and laugh immoderately. Several children 
amuse themselves with wearing a crescent on their breast to 
annoy the police.’ 

A letter from Milan, of the 9th inst., states that the 
police authorities in that city are becoming every day more 
abitrary. The inhabitants are forbidden to quit their ouses 
or walk the streets without a pass from the Prefect of 
Police, otherwise they are imprisoned, and fed on bread and 
water. There is a special carriage attached to every railway 
train, which is exclusively reserved for the police, that they 
may examine everybody who travels. The same vigilance 
is exercised at the theatres. 

A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, dated Jan, 14, sa 
the opposition was then signing a memorial representi 
political situation as grave. The immediate meeting of the 


Cortes was demanded. They would have probably met ere 
then, but for the accouchement of the Queen, and the illness 
of the President of the Council. 
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RMAND BERTIN AND THE “ JOURNAL 
idea DES DEBATS.” 


Tur following interesting history of the Journal des 
Débats and M. Armand Bertin’s connexion with it is 
given in the Siéele : 

« At the moment of M. Armand Bertin's death the Jour- 
nal des Debats had entered the sixty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence. This journal was founded in 1789 by Louvet and 
Barrére, under the title of Journal des Débats et Décrets. 
In 1800 Messrs. Bertin brothers bought the paper. The 
Journal des Débats was one of the few journals that survived 
the 18th brumaire. When the first consul was crowned 
emperor, this jourral took the title of Journal de U'Empire, 
but at the fall of Napoleon it resumed its former title, which 
it abandoned on the return from Elba, and — resumed on 
the second return of the Bourbons. It is known that the 
Messrs. Bertin were dispossessed of their journal under the 
empire. oat oe 

“ We do not pretend to inquire into the part played by 
this journal from the establishment of representative govern- 
ment in France down to 1848. Many reproaches have been 
launched against it, which appear to be just, even at this 
moment when party animosities have disappeared, but it is 
due to the Dé to say, that it never was the mere toul of 
the Governments that it defended. During the monarchy 
it was called the Ministerial Journal, and, perhaps, it was 
wrongly designated, if that word is to be understood in its fall 
signitication. A ministerial journal (at this moment there is | 
no such thing in existence*) is the servile instrument of the 
cabinet. It is the post upon which ministerial ideas are pla- | 
carded, the nail upon which the administration hangs up its | 

mme. A ministerial journal has no will, it is the | 
chattel of one or more men. The Journal des Débats, while 
under M. Bertin’s management, never accepted this subal- 
tern position. It may, in fact, be said that it never served, | 
but rather protected, cabinets. It may have misled govern- | 
ments, but it never lent them the support of its influence 
without having made its own conditions, after examining the 
policy proposed to be advocated. This is so true that, under 
the last ministry of the Government of July, M. Guizot tried 
more than once to emancipate himself from the protectorate 
of the Journel des Débats. The Globe and Epoque were 
founded out of jealousy of the influence of this journal. Un- 
fortunately for them the Globe and Epoque lost several 
millions in vain, and the cabinet which had intended to 
escape the domination of the Journal des Débats was com- 
pelled to make the amende honorable, and solicit the protec- 
tion of the obnoxious journal. 

“ The most eminent men of the constitutional monarchy 

were frequenters of the office of this journal. The editor's 
study was for 30 years the confident of political secrets. 
Chateaubriand, Lainé, de Bonald, Camille, Jordan, Mar- 
tignac, Casimir Perier, Royer Collard, Guizot, Theirs, Cousin, 
Salvandy, Villémain, Saint Marc Girardin, de Sacy, were, 
among a host of others, constantly in the councils of the 
editors. 
“‘M. Armand Bertin belonged to the same school as his 
father, who never would accept place or dignities. He was 
a pleasing, and exceedingly clever man. It has been said of 
him that he was a sceptic, and yet believed in constitutional 
monarchy, that he was a Voltaireian, and yet supported the 
Pope. He loved the arts, and elegant society, but his habits 
as a man of fashion never abstracted his attention from the 
duties of the day. He was the very model of an editor-in- | 
chief of a journal. At a fixed hour every day he distributed | 
to his staff of writers their daily task. Before the law, re- | 
quiring newspaper articles to be signed, M. Bertin was not | 
in the habit of writing, but he was the centre of that intel- | 
lectual chain of which every writer was a ring, and he con- | 
tented himself with imparting to the editing of the Journal | 
des Débats that marvellous unity which so much contributed | 
to its reputation. Since the law of signatures he wrote | 
principally the foreign articles. ; 

“Under the monarchy of July M. Armand Bertin had 
but to say a word to be loaded with favours. He scarcely 
used his influence for any other purpose than to place decora- | 
tions on the breasts of his fellow-labourers on the journal. | 
As to himself—was it from a feeling of dignity ?—he would 
never consent to stick the smallest bit of riband on the | 
button-hole of his coat. We must also notice the singular | 
circumstance, that during the eighteen years of the Govern- | 
ment of July, M. Armand Bertin never once set his foot | 
within the Tuileries. Every evening, on returning from 
the opera, the Bouffes, or an evening party, M. Armand 
Bertin went to the office, called for the proofs of the journal, | 
and read them all through, from the first line down to the | 
printer's signature. When this heavy labour was over, when 
he had seen, read, and corrected everything, he left the 
proofs to be printed, and went home.” 











CENTRAL AMERICAN TROUBLES. 

In April, 1850, Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton, 
on behalf of their respective Governments, made a | 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States 

for settling the troublesome questions arising out of 

our Mosquito protectorate and Central Aeeciieen | 
possessions. When, in the summer of 1852, certain | 
islands off British Honduras, were erected into the 

“Colony of the Bay of Islands,” some‘of the American 

politicians, most jealous of Eugiand, were greatly | 
scandalised, and General Cass brought up the sub- | 
ject in the Senate at Washington, roundly charging 
England with a violation of the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty. The subject caused a deal of discussion, in 
the course of which Mr. Clayton put an interpretation | 
on the treaty which was what he intended, he said, 
when it was agreed upon. By that interpretation, 








© This is a finesse of the Si¢cle. It alludes to the fact 
that under the present highly centralised government, 
there is no responsible cabinet. The ministers are mere 
individual servants of the crown. There are, therefore, no 
ministerial, although there are government journals. 





Great Britain was represented as having virtually 
abandoned the Mosquito protectorate, at least she 
had precluded herself from defending by arms the 
rights of the King of Mosquito against his neigh- 
bours. In December last the Senate agreed to a 
motion requesting the President to send certain 
documents relating to the treaty. They have been 
sent; and some of them published. One is from 
Lord Clarendon which, as it was intended at the 
time to define our position, we reprint:— 


“ Foreign Office, May 27, 1853. 

“ Sir,—As great misconception appears to prevail, not only 
among the people of the United States, but also among per- 
sons placed in high and responsible situations in the Govern- 
ment of that country, with regard to the true nature of the 
engagements into which Great Britain entered by the Con- 
vention of Washington of April 19, 1850, with — to her 
present and future relations with the Mosquito andthe other 
nations of Central America; and as that misconception, if 
not immediately corrected, might lead to a serious misunder- 
standing between Great Britain and the United States, I 
think it highly desirable that question should without delay 

pat upon its right footing, by a clear and distinct expla- 
nation of the view which her Majesty's Government take of, 
it, and of the conduct which they intend to pursue with 
regard to it. The article (1) in the treaty which treats of 
this matter runs thus:—‘ The Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States hereby declare that neither the one 
nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any ex- 
clusive control over the said ship canal, agreeing that neither 
will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or fortify, or 
colonise, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragu: 
Costa Rica, or the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Centr 
America. Nor will cither make use of any protection which 
either affords, or any alliance which either has or may have 
to or with any State or people, for the purpose of erecting or 
maintaining any such fortification, or of occupying, or 
fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same. To every 
stipulation contained in this article her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will faithfully adhere; they will neither seek 
to obtain any exclusive contrel over the ship canal 
if ever formed, nor will they erect any fortification 
commanding or in the vicinity of that canal, nor will they 
occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume, or exercise any 
dominion over any part of Central America. Nor will the 
make use of any protection which they afford, or may affor 4 
or any alliance which they have, or may have, to or with any 
State or people for the purpose of occupying, fortifying, or 
colonising any part of Central America, or of assuming or 
exercising dominion over the same. All these engagements 
Great Britain will religiously keep, as she does not doubt 
that they will be religiously kept by the United States; but 
Great Britain has nowhere in the treaty of April, 1850, re- 
nounced, nor ever had any intention to renounce, the full 
and absolute right which she possesses over her own lawful 
territories in Central America—such as that designation was 
distinctly understood and declared by those negotiators of 
the treaty—nor has Great Britain renounced by the treaty, 
by which she has for centuries past afforded, and still affords 
assistance to the Mosquito territory, with a view to relieve 
the question of the Mosquito teriitory, or whatever there 
ma. be indefinite about it, and to ne it upon a clear and 
stable footing, which will be equally advantageous to Mos- 
quito itself, and to all the Powers which are any way 
connected with or concerned in it. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have already on many occasions, within the last 
twelve months, made overtures of the fairest and most 
liberal and practical character to the United States Go- 
vernment, inviting that Government to go hand in hand 
with the Government of Great Britain in devising and 
establishing a scheme of adjustment by which the affairs 
of Central America (Mosquito included) shall be satis- 
factorily and permanently settled, and the honour of Great 
Britain, as an ancient protector of the Mosquito, shall be 
preserved intact. Her Majesty’s Government are still rea dy 
and desirous, at any moment, to enter into friendly commu- 
nications with the United States Government on this impor- 
tant matter; and they are of opinion that the sooner such 
negotiation is opened and terminated the better it will be for 
all the parties concerned, and the greater will be the security 
for the maintenance of the friendly relations which now 
so happily subsist between Great Britain and the United 
States; but until such settlement be finally concluded, it is 
obvious that Great Britain cannot abandon her present po- 
sition with regard to Mosquito. Nor can she permit either 
Nicaragua or eslene to assert, and still less to attempt 
to establish, by force of arms, over any part of Mosquito, 
a right of possession which Great Britain has always de- 
nied. and still denies, and if either Nicaragua or Honduras 
were still to continue to make aggressions on the Mos- 
quito territory with that object, it must be at their own 
peril. Such are the views which her Majesty's Govern- 
ment entertain with respect to Central America as affected 
by the the treaty of Washington of the 19th of April, 1850, 
and such is the course of conduct which her Majesty's Go- 
vernment propose to pursue with respect to that country, and 
to the verious questions which have arisen, or may arise, un- 
der the treaty. I will, however, add that her Majesty's 
Government hare no intention of disturbing or departing in 
any way from the arrangement entered into between the two 
Governments for the maintenance of the de facto Govern- 
ment and position of Greytown. You will read this dispatch 
to the United States Secretary of State, and you will, at the 
same time, repeat to him the earnest desire which is felt by 
her Majesty’s Government to proceed throughout the whole 
of this matter cordially, and in the most unreserved manner, 
with the Government of the United States.—I am, with 
great truth and regard, sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, (Signed) “ CLARENDON. 

“To J. F. Crampton, Esq., &c., &e.” 











Another document is from the Queen's Advocate, 





and it controverts Mr. Clayton's doctrine, broadly 
asserting n a Genet ~~ bs not ie 
treaty by defending t i ‘osquito, so as 
she abstained from making use of that pro’ 
to do any of the thing’s forbidden by the treaty. 

“T understand,” continues the 


regards Belize and its dependencies, if, indeed, this 
exception was not intended by him.” 

Mr. Clayton is greatly incensed at the fact that his 
speech in the Senate has been reviewed by the 
Queen’s Advocate. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, Attorney- 
General in 1850, sustains Mr. Clayton’s view, in a 
long and able letter. ‘The Senate, on the 3rd, ordered 
all the documents to be printed. 





BRITAIN PREPARES FOR WAR. 


Great naval activity.prevails in all our ports ; and 
rumours of warlike intentions abound. Energetic 
measures are being taken to raise the coast volun- 
teers, and the additional seamen. Captain Shering- 

ham, commander of the Western division of the 

coast blockade, with Mr. Scaife, Paymaster, Captain 
W. H. Kenne ly, Inspecting Commander of the Pre- 
ventive Service, and Lieutenant Haswell, R.N., of 
the Turnchapel station, visited the Barbican, at Ply- 
mouth, on Monday, for the purpose of explaining 
the terms of the new service. A considerable num- 
ber of seafaring people being assembled, Captain 
Sheringham stated that those he proposed to enlist 
were to be employed solely in the defence of the 
coast, and not in the navy at large. 

“No doubt existed that this country was on the eve of a 
very severe conflict, and it became the duty of every man to 
defend his own hearth from the intrusion of the foreigner. 
The Government thought correctly that fishermen, boatmen, 
lightermen, and those employed in the coast trade were 
the most suitable persons to be en in this defence. 
They would naturally have a double motive to actuate 
them. It was not to be expected that half-a-dozen men- 
of-war would be kept lying in Plymouth Sound when 
their services were required. perhaps, in the Black Sea. 
He was pleased to know that, through the active exertions 
of Captain Kennedy, 50 suitable men had already volun- 
teered. The entire number of 10,000 would be required, 
and of these the western district, which he had the 
honour to command, and which extended from Gosport to 
Weston-super-Mare, would have to furnish 2,000. It was of 
no use to put raw countrymen into fishing-sloops, and it 
was equally useless to put fishermen behind guns and car- 
bines unless they understood the use of them. Whatever 
portion of the year would be most convenient to those en- 
rolled would be selected for a drill which was limited by act 
of Parliament to 28 days; it might be shorter, but never 
longer. If 500 or 600 men were enrolled here, Plymouth 
would be the port of rendezvous and instruction. Should 
10,000 not volunteer, England would appear contemptible in 
the eyes of Russia, and if men declined to serve in the mode 
pret, the Admiralty would be compelled to go to the 
fouse of Commons and get power to ballot, when every man 
would be liable to serve at such times and under such cireum- 
stances as would be most convenient to this nation, without 
reference to his family arrangements. The age for volun- 
teers was from 18 to 35, but healthy men from 40 to 45 
would not be rejected. They were paid 10s. each on enter- 
ing, obtained a protection from service in the navy, and re- 
ceived 1s. 7d. per day while on drill. When on board ship 
they got their provisions. Every 25th man became a petty 
officer. The Naval Hospital received all who were si 
while on service. At the end of the drill every one got a 
guinea, and went where he liked within the division or 
within hail of it. Volunteers were not to be taken more 
100 leagues from the coast. If an enemy came they beat 
him back, and if he did not.come they stayed at home.” 


This address was well received, and some volun- 
teers immediately gave in their names. 

Placards were extensively circulated throughout 
the metropolis, on Tuesday, by command of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, inviting landsmen to enter 
for the Royal Navy. The description of men to be 
entered is as follows:—They must be between 19 and 
24, active, stout, and able-bodied; five feet seven 
inches in height, and in all respects healthy and fit 
for the naval service; the preference being given to 
those young men who have been used to boats. In 
addition to the Royal Naval Rendezvous on Tower- 
hill, and the Crocodile receiving-ship off the Tower, 
men will be received and entered by their making 
application on board the flag-ships at any of the 
naval ports, or at the rendezvous at Liverpool and 
Bristol, and at the agents for transport at Leith. The 
ships now manning are the Di d, B n, Juno, 
Princess Royal, Frolic, Duke of Wellington, St. Jean 
d’ Acre, Medea, and Cyclops. 

A supplementary contract for the Royal Navy, of 
3000 tierces of beef and 3000 tierces of pork, is an- 
nounced to be taken on the 24th inst. The Limerick 
Chronicle states that “ the recent increase in our fleet, 
and the important considerations now involved in the 
war between Russia and Turkey, have called for this 
additional victualling supply.” 
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CITY MATTERS. 


the Corporation; namely, Mr. Merewether, Town 
Clerk; Mr. ‘Tyrrell, Remembrancer; Mr.’ Stuart 
Recorder; Mr. Charles Pearson, City So- 
licitor, &e. 

Generally speaking their evidence is not of general 
interest. Mr. Merewether put in an accurate list of 
charters, and the sums paid for them to the Kings of 
England. Both he and Mr. Wortley condemned the 
course taken by the Crown in the suit regarding the 
bed and soil of the river; and averred that, instead 
of calling on the Corporation to prove their right, 
the Crown should have proceeded to establish its 
right by a writ of intrusion. They implied that ac- 
cess to the charter was refused on that ground. 


“ Had the Crown,” said Mr. Merewether, ‘* begun in the 
ordinary way with a writ of intrusion, the city would have 
afforded every information and have willingly — every 
facility for trying the question; but the ject to the 
new mode of proceeding adopted by the Crown, and the ex- 
traordin alle tion with which it sets out. The claim on 
the “of the rown to the soil between high and low water 
mark is, I believe, a i new one.—Was it not raised 
in the 8th Charles L, with respect to some premises at 
Wapping ?—Yes ; but that was not a general claim, like this, 
but a claim to the soil of a particular spot.—Was the decision 
in that case in favour of the Crown ?—I am not aware; but 
even if it were, I am prepared to contend that that was a 
wrong decision.—Is there any charter conveying the right to 
the soil and bed of the river to the corporation—No; there 
is no charter.” cs 

Mr. Tyrrell stood very stanchly by the privileges 
of the city against legislation: ee 

What are the maxims which the city follow in deciding 
to oppose either public or private bills?—The general prin- 
ciple would be to oppose any bill which proposed to take 
from them what they possess, , 

Do not they goa good deal further than that ?—I thick 

t 


not. 

Would they not oppose a bill, for instance, which made 
an alteration in any custom of London which was not in the 
nature of a possession ?—Not unless they thought that th 
repeal of that custom would be injurious to the inhabitants 
of the city of London. 

Take, for example, any bill that interfered with the cus- 
tom of foreign attachment ?—I think tiey would oppose that, 
and that they would do so with justice. It is a very valu- 
able law for the citizens of London, and it is one which 
many of the merchants and bankers would be very sorry to 
see abolished. 

Are not the corporation in the habit of procuring the in- 
sertion of clauses exempting them from the operation of ge- 
neral acts of Parliament ?—I believe that the cases in which 
they have done so are very few. 

During ten years the city had only procured ex- 
emption from five acts; and of two of these because 
they had already more stringent powers. 

“ The charge, therefore, that the city procures exemption 
from every general act is wholly without foundation. 
Clauses have been inserted in railway acts and dock ucts, 
saving the rights and privileges of the city. What the cor- 
poration has done has been to endeavour to preserve to 
themselves those things of which, with advantage to the 
public, they have had the management for a great number 
of years; and there is no desire on the part of the city for 
separate or exceptional legislation. I assert that positively 
from my knowl of the corporation and of the proceedings 
of the Court of Alcermen.” 

Mr. Pearson’s evidence was mainly technical and 
historical. 

Several other city officials were examined on 
Thursday. Among them was Sir Johu Key, the 
Chamberlain. He denied that his election had cost 
him 7000/, as had been stated. The cost was 5000/1. 
He combated the idea that his office was a sinecure. 
He was employed from ten till five, and frequently 
later. There had been no subscription among the 
aldermen to defray the expenses of his election. 





REMOVAL OF THE COURTS FROM WEST- 

MINSTER. 
Ir is probable that in a few years Westminster Hall 
will cease to be the British Forum, ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor has sanctioned the projected removal of the 
Courts to the neighbourhood of Chancery-lane; and 
on Monday a deputation waited on Lord Aberdeen 
to submit a grand plan for the building of new 
courts. They were commissioned to wait on the 
Prime Minister by the Incorporated Law Society, 
and consisted of its President, Mr. Kinderley, its 
Vice-President, Mr. Sudlow, and three other gentle- 
men. ‘Their statement of what they want done, 
and why they want it done, is of substantial in- 
terest. 

“ The insufficiency of the present courts had long been felt 
by the public and the members of the legal profession. There 
were now at Westminster Hall only five rooms of moderate 
size and two smaller ones, whilst not less than fifteen or 
sixteen were requisite, including courts for the Lords Jus- 
tices, the Master of the Rolls, and the new Vice-Chancellors, 
with several Courts of Nisi Prius and Appeal. ‘The appli- 
cation which the deputation had now to make was not merely 
for the removal of the present courts, which were ill-con- 
structed and without sufficient accommodation for the 
judges, the bar, or for jurors, witnesses, suitors, and attor- 
neys; but {for the construction of not less than eight new 
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courts, with convenient rooms and offices. The courts at 
Westminster were a mile and a half distant fram the centre 
of law business, the daily resort of professional men, as well 
as of a large proportion of the public. The aggregate of 
expense and loss arising from these hindrances in the way of 
justice and of the general business of the law showed that 
the erection of new courts in what might properly be termed 
the ‘Law district’ would be a measure of public economy, 
besides being calculated to lead to increased facilities and 
expedition in the practice of the courts far beyond what 
could be hoped for under existing circumstances, The de- 
putation submitted that there were no adequate courts for 
the equity judges recently appointed, that the Queen’s 
Bench did not afford to the suitors and their witnessses suf- 
ficient space, to the attorneys convenient access to counsel, 
or to the public that accommodation which it was essential 
to the administration of justice they should possess; that 
the Common Pleas had no suitable court for the trial of 
causes during term; that the practice court of the Queen's 
Bench and the inner court of Exchequer are used for trials 
at nisi prius, but are much too small; that consultations 
involving important interests are frequently held in the pas- 
sage and avenues of the courts; that t e only places of 
waiting for jurymen, witnesses, and parties in attendance are 
the great hail and the passages of the courts; that attorneys 
are obliged to hire rooms for their witnesseS at the neigh- 
bouring coffee-houses, or to walk about the hall without a 
seat or the means of refreshment; that the attorneys have 
no room to which they can retire to prepare any document 
requisite at the moment, or to answer letters, and that in 
nuinerous instances daily appointments before the common 
law judges at chambers and before the masters and registrars 
in Chancery, and other engagements of an urgent nature, 
are rendered ineffectual through the absence of professional 
men, who, at the very moment, were probably waiting un- 
occupied at Westminster. The proposed site for the new 
courts was between the Temple aud Lincoln’s-inn, in the 
centre of the metropolis and of the law district. It would 
consist of a quadrangle about 700 fect by 480, in the centre 
of which the new courts and offices would be erected. The 
effect of clearing away the lanes and alleys within that area 
would be to widen the Strand and Fleet-street by 100 feet, 
Carey-street by 60 feet, and to unite them with the new 
street into the city of London from the Record-office now in 
course of erection on the Rolls’ estate in Chancery-lane. The 
estimated cost of the building and site was, 1,197,0741., viz., 
the cost of the site (about eight acres), 675,0742.; building 
for Common Law and Equity courts, 300,000/.; approaches, 
foundations, sewerage, warming, ventilating, gas, furniture, 
fittings, decorations, &c., 180,000/.; contingent and inci- 
dental charges, 42,0001. From this there was to be deducted 
523,500/. for the value of ground rent for chambers on the 
— site; for the sale of the various offices of the 
fasters record and writ clerks, registrars, accountant- 
eneral, value of the present site at Westminster, and of the 
li-offices, &c., leaving the ultimate cost of the site and 
building 673,574 It was also urged that a favourable 
opportunity had now occurred fer cleaving the site of the 
present insufficient courts, and appropriating it to the com- 
pletion and improvement of the Houses of Parliament.” 


Lord Aberdeen observed that the proposed under- 
taking was entitled to favourable consideration, not 
only on account of the inconvenience and insufli- 
ciency of the present courts, but also on account of 
the great public improvement which would be 
effected by their removal to the neighbourhood of the 
Inns of Court. He had already communicated with 
the Lord Chancellor on the subject, and the proposi- 
tion had met with the noble and learned lord’s sanc- 
tion. The undertaking, however, was one of such 
great magnitude and public importance, that it would 
require much consideration, more particularly with 
respect to the means of cefraying the necessary ex- 
penditure. 

The deputation explained how it is proposed to 
raise the requisite funds. There were the accumu- 
lation of surplus interest arising from stock pur- 
chased with the suitors’ money not directed to be in- 
vested (and to which interest they have no legal 
claim), amounting to 1,241,188 stock; the sum of 
201,028/. stock, the accumulated surplus of the 
suitors’ fee fund since 1833, after paying all the 
charges thereon; the surplus fees paid into the Trea- 
sury to the consolidated fund since the Ist of 
January, 1838. It was submitted that, although out 
of these receipts the pensions and compensations 
allowed to the holders of abolished offices have been 
paid, that pensions or compensations granted on 
effecting alterations in the law for the benefit of the 
community at large, should be paid out of the consoli- 
dated fund, and not by the suitors of the court. 

Lord Aberdeen remarked that the appropriation 
of part of the ‘suitors’ surplus fund” to the re- 
moval of the old courts, and the erection of new 
buildings on an improved site, would require mature 
consideration. He would, however, investigate the 
subject, and have an early interview with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He would in all probability 
see the Chancellor of the Exchequer that day. 

The deputation afterwards waited upon Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, and submitted to him the plans and esti- 
mates for the proposed buildings. 

Sir W. Molesworth examined the plans and esti- 
mates submitted, and inquired into the sources from 
which the expense was proposed to be defrayed. He 
intimated that it had long been his opinion that the 
courts of law should be removed to the place pro- 
posed, and promised to give his favourable attention 
to the subject. 





OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 
Tue Boston folks seem to have taken up the subject 


in earnest. A correspondent of a contemporary fur- 
nishes an account of a recent meeting there: — 
‘ The interest manifested in the postal project is assuming 
a new form in the United States. On the 22nd of December 
a great meeting was held in the Fanueil Hall, Boston, to 
consider the proposition, The Mayor presided on the occa- 
sion, and many of the most influential men of the city ocen- 
ied the platform. Among these were the Hon, Josiah 
ie and Professor H. W. Longfellow. After a short 
speech from the Mayor, Elihu Burritt addressed the meeting 
at considerable length, demonstrating the feasibility and 
necessity of an ocean penny postage, and urging the duty of 
the United States to co-operate with Great Britain in estab- 
lishing this reduced rate between North America and Europe, 
as the first instalment of this world-wide postal reform. 
Animated speeches were afterwards made by B. F. Hallett, 
Otis Clapp, and other prominent citizens of Boston, in favour 
of the measure. The Mayor closed the proceedings with a 
forcible and feeling address, in which he dwelt upon the 
hardships and privations which the present high rates entail 
upon the poor emigrants and their friends in the Old Worlc. 
As irited letter from the Hon. Ch: s Sumner, U.S. senator 
at Washington, was read to the mec img, in which he strongly 
commended the measure } ro , aud introduced a letter 
of inquiry in the U. S. Senate in reference to the feasibility 
of rising the present rates of ocean postage, a resolution 
which was admitted with complete unanimity. Meetings 
are to be held in New York, Philadelphia, and other large 
towns in behalf of the project; and petitions are pouring ip 
upon Congress from various parts of the country. Thus 
there is good reason to believe that the U. S. Government 
will be prepared to co-operate cordially with that of Great 
Britain in establishing an ocean penny postage across the 
Atlantic, as soon as the latter shall be disposed to adopt the 
system.” 





STRIKES. 

A strike of fancy weavers in the worsted trade, 
after a duration of 20 weeks, has closed at Keighley. 
The parties in question were in the employ of Mr, 
Lund, and they asked for an advance of wages. The 
master refused to concede the demand, as being un- 
reasonable. The hands struck, and by dint of per- 
severance have got some support from other opera- 
tives for 20 wees. From a falling off in the supplies, 
they have decided by a majority of two to one to re- 
sume work at their old wages. A larger number of 
the linen bleachers at Barnsley have demanded both 
an increase of wages and an abridgment of the 
hours of labour. The masters have expressed a wil- 
lingness to concede the latter, but not the former; 
and the consequence is that the men have determined 
to throw themselves out of work after the 17th inst. 
A strike of colliers has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Wakefield. About 100 of the men in the 
service of Messrs. Broughton and Co., of the Crig- 
glestone Cliffe colliery, have been off work since the 
day before Christmas-day. They are able to earn 
from 24s. to 28s. a-week, but ask for an advance of 
from 6s. to 8s. a-week. The masters refuse to give 
the increase, and the men refuse to work. The work- 
ing colliers, as is well known, are a strong body of 
unionists. 

The position of the strike question in Lancashire 
is not materially altered. ‘The Preston men still re- 
ceive support from the trades, but there must be 
great misery among them. At Bury the locked-out 
hands are suffering still more than at Preston. They 
only get two meals a day, lying a-bed until dinner- 
time; they are prepared to lie a-bed until tea-time, 
and do with one meal rather than give way. But 
the Keighley men have given in. In Glasgow the 
strike continues. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 
(From the Registrar. General's Return.) 

Tue Registrar-General’s report states that although 
the extreme rigour of the weather which ushered in 
the year with its frost and snow has abated, its 
effects continue to be manifested, and even increase, 
in the bills of mortality. In the week that ended 
last Saturday, the number of deaths in London rose 
to 1492; in the previous week it had been 1444. In 
the ten corresponding weeks of 1844-53, the average 
number was 1147, which, with a correction for in- 
crease of popniation, becomes 1262. The present 
excess above the calculated amount is 230. 

The number of cases attributed to diseases of the 
respiratory organs is 365, while the estimated num- 
ber is 296. These are distributed thus: 13 belong 
to laryngitis and laryngismus stridulus, 184 to 
bronchitis, 114 to pneumonia, 54 to asthma and other 
diseases of this class. Besides these, hooping cough 
destroyed 73 lives, phthisis 161. 12 fatal cases are 
enumerated of small-pox, which seems again to be 
spreading. ‘Two cases of cholera are recorded, nei- 
ther apparently of the malignant type. 

Last week the births of 893 boys and 875 girls, in 
all 1768 children, were registered in London. In the 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53, the 
average number was 1411. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29.426in. 
The reading of the barometer decreased from 29.81 
in. at the beginning of the week to 28.78 in. by 9h. p.m. 
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on the 11th; decreased to 29.50 in. by 9 h. p.m. on the 
13th, and increased to 29.64 in. by the end of the 
week. The mean temperature was 37.5 deg., which 
is 2.3 deg. above the average of the same week in 38 
years. 6n Sunday, the 8th, the mean temperature 
was 41.8 deg. which is 6.9 deg. above the average of 
the same day. It was on other days rather above the 
average, except Wednesday, when it was 34.9 deg., 
which is slightly below it. The highest temperature 
was 47.9 and occurred on Sunday. The dew-point 
temperature was 34.4 deg. The temperature of the 
Thames rose to 36 deg. at the end of the week. 





POLICE MATTERS. 


Tuer assaults upon wives by their husbands have come 
under the notice of the Courts this week. Francis Spring, 
in the habit of leaving his home for days and weeks with- 
out provision, replied to a question of his wife Mary, as to 
why he was out late on Saturday, by first spitting on her 
cal then beating her until she was insensible. The excuse 
of the husband was that his wife scratched him and struck 
him with a poker, which the wife denied. Sentence, three 
months’ imprisonment. 

John Schuster, constantly in the habit of ill-using his 
wife, and playing bagatelle. His wife came to fetch him 
from the public-honse one night and he ordered her home. 
However, she disobeyed, and waited two hours in the street. 
When Schuster came out he threatened to cut her throat, 
but bystanders and the police interfered, and advised him to 
go home. He pretended to go, but soon fell upon his wife 
and beat her severely. Before the magistrate he said, “I 
don’t know what to say; I struck her, and I am sorry for 
it.” Sentence, six months’ imprisonment and hard labour. 

Bobert Pugsley has been married to Rebecca, his wife, 
nineteen years, and has “occasionally ill-treated her ever 
since their marriage.” The latest beating, however, ex- 
hausted the patience of Rebecca, and she summoned Pugsley. 
He said her temper was bad; she tried to beat him, and he 
beat her. Ordered, at the wife's suggestion, to find bail to 
keep the peace towards her. 

“Two gentlemen”—what a pity their names are sup- 
sressed—were brought before Mr. Hardwicke, at Marl- 

rough-street, charged with being drunk and violent. They 

gave the names of Brown and Smith—if they had been 
working men the police would have found out their real 
names. John Randall, waiter at Scott’s oyster and supper 
rooms, 18, Coventry-strect, said, about half-past 11 on the 
previous night the defendants came into the shop and were 
served with supper in the first-floor room. They had some 
beer with their supper, and Brown ordered more, but seeing 
they were intoxicated, be refused to let them have any more 
beer. Brown swore he would split his head if he did 
not obey his orders, and got up from his seat and smashed 
one of the door-pannels, declaring at the same time that he 
would serve everybody in the place in the same way unless 
he was supplied with what he wanted. Witness and another 
waiter tried to get Brown away, upon which Brown lifted a 
stick he had in his hand and struck him several times over 
the body and head with it. The other waiter was also stru k 
by Brown. At last the defendants were pushed as far as 
the door, and then Brown turned about, and seizing one of 
the waiters by the throat, and at the same time laying hold 
of a knife which stood on the sideboard, swore he would 
stick the knife into the first person that touched him. The 
damage done to the door was 10s. Mr. Hardwicke asked 
what they were? Brown said he was a doctor—Smith that 
he was a private gentleman. Neither of these statements 
are entirely correct. Brown is not known to the police. 
Smith is well known, and his real name was mentioned by 
Mr. Scott in court. Mr. Hardwicke said it was impossible 
te bring a series of more discreditable acts against persons 
in the position of the defendants than what had just been 
detailed in evidence. The defendants were proved to have 
been mixed up in a vulgar night brawl in an oyster shop, 
assaulting waiters, threatening one witha knife, using filthy 
and disgusting language, and not sober. He inflicted the 
highest fine on each for the assaults, namely, 52, and in 
addition required Brown to pay the damage. The fines and 
damage were paid. Would it not have been a greater pun- 
ishment to have posted their names? 

The drama does not look well when it makes the police- 
office its theatre. A weli-dressed female, whose air and 
manner were most affected and theatrical, presented herself 
in the witness-box of the Lambeth Police Court, and, ad- 





dressing the magistrate, said she had come to claim his wor- | 


ship's protection against the threats and violence of her 
husband; but as her husband had thought proper to attend 
also, and expressed his willingness to be bound over to keep 
the peace towards her, she should be quite satisfied by his 
coing so, The husband replied that he had no objection to 
be bound over, but should wish to be heard first. He said 
that five weeks ago his wife, without any provocation on his 
part, had left him, and it was on Thursday last that he dis- 
covered where she resided. He went to look after her, but 
the door was slammed in his face by a man he found there. 
Hie inquired from his wife who this person was, or what his 
business in the house was, but all he could learn from her 
was, that he was a friend and a genileman, and this he did 
not consider at all satisfactory.—Mr. Norton: I should think 
not. Itis the duty of your wife to satisfy you who and 
what this person is.—Wife (in a most dignified tone): He's 
8 friend and a gentleman.—Mr. Norton; That is not suffi- 
cient for your husband; and it strikes me that if you left 
of those assumed airs of yours, and attended more to your 
husband and child, you should do much better. I advise 
you to retire and sce if you cannot arrange matters. The 
parties here left the court, but in going out the female, with 
a most theatrical flourish, declared that no person would 
induce her to live with her husband again. Mr. Norton 
is not happy in adjusting matrimonial quarrels. 

Mrs. Prinna, formerly Miss Healy, an actress and singer, 
has been sent to prison for twenty-one days, at her own re- 
quest. She isa thorough and incorrigible sot. She was 
brought before Mr. Norton, her eyes black, her cheek swol- 
len, and draped simply in a threadbare black garment, be- 





ness. On the last occasion, when found lying in the kennel, 
a wine bottle half full of gin was found under her head. At 
that time she begged hard to be di , a8 she did on 
all occasions, promising that she would at once start for 
Dover, where she had an old friend, under whose care she 
would place herself, and never more taste gin. Her resolve 
was soon forgotten, and her promise broken, and the wonder 
is that she is at present alive. 

When the prisoner was put to the bar, Mr. Norton ad- 
dressing her, said—Well, Mrs. Prinna, here you are again, 
and in such a dreadful state too. How on earth have you 
come by these frightful black eyes and awfully ondlion 
cheeks ? 

Mrs. Prinna—Well, sir, I think that a friend who was in 
my company with me must have struck me. 

Mr. Norton—A drunken friend, I suppose. 

Mrs. Prinna—Yes, sir, I will admit it; but the fact is 
that I got into a horrid place with the owners of a penn 
gaff, and the place being no better than a common brothel, 
so that I was so anxious to get out of it that I made u 
— to go to the station, and they have got my things 
there. 

Mr. Norton—Then why get among such people? The fact 
unquestionably is that this horrid gin has gradually brought 
you down lower and lower, so that they wonld not admit you 
into any decent place, and you are therefore obliged to go into 
low places. 

Cook, the gaoler—That is the case, sir; and I never re- 
collect the prisoner being brought here that she has not com- 
plained of somebody or other robbing her; but the fact is, 
that she gets drunk and loses her property. 

Mrs. Prinna—lI have burst a blood-vessel, and I thought I 
should have died in the station last night. I wish to go to 
prison, sir, and I wish you would send me there. 

Mr. Norton—When a person feels, grateful for being sent 
to prison it bespeaks the last stage of misery; and as it is 
your wish, I shall send you there for 21 days. 

Mrs. Prinna+Thank you, sir; I am very much obliged to 


ou. 

Burglars have inventive minds. A man dropped his spec- 
tacles down an area, and knocking asked a page to pick them 
up. The lad did so. But meanwhile the house had been 
robbed of a quantity of jewellery. 

A man and his wife are in custody for stealing 3007. worth 
of bottles, and 1570 — of wine, during the past year. 
It would appear that a marine store dealer had the 
bottles. 


IMPRISONMENT AT EDINBURGH FOR RE- 

FUSING TO TAKE AN OATH. 
[We have received the following statement from 
a correspondent, whose testimony we regard as un- 
impeachable. We shall certainly not pass over with- 
out comment so glaring an instance of a public 
wrong which has already been fully dealt with in 
these columns. Where there is no standard of infalli- 
bility, there can neither be “faithful” nor “ un- 
faithful.” The idea of “infidelity” implies infalli- 
bility. It does not belong to Protestantism to say, 
“thus far shalt thou go and no further,” in the exer- 
cise of a free mind, ‘There is but one sense in which 
Protestantism can denounce “ infidelity,” and that 
is—infidelity to conscience, a question that rests be- 
tween the man and his Maker. } 

Last Friday certain persons were tried before Sheriff 
Gordon, for theft from the shop of Mr. Richard Alex- 
ander, draper, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Alexander was necessary to conviction, 
but on religious grounds he declined to take oath. 
The sheriff allowed him till Saturday to consider the 
| step he had taken, and what would be its conse- 
quences. On Saturday, as might have been expected, 

Mr. Alexander intimated in court that he continued 

|in the same mind, and was forthwith sentenced to 
|imprisonment for thirty days. The sheriff might 
|have given a sentence of imprisonment even for a 
' few hours only, as was some time since done in an 
| English case, where a lady refused to swear; but he 
|has given a measure of punishment that has already 
created disgust, and awakened indignant feelings in 
many minds. Men blush for their country when 
{they hear of such official conduct, and of individuals 
sutiering still in this manner for conscience sake. 
It ought to be known that this victim is not merely 
deprived of his liberty, but is actually now clothed 
|like a felon, living on felon’s diet, and doing felon’s 
work; and to a similar lot every man, unless a 
Quaker, Separatist, or Moravian, is exposed to- 
morrow, sliould he refuse to swear in court, either 
on religious or any other considerations. In many 
respects this new case, for we have had examples 
betore of legal vengeance, is a hard one. Mr. Alex- 
ander has just recently commenced business, and by 
refusing to swear actually lost his own property, 
which the thieves had taken from his premises, the 
goods having been confiscated to the Crown, while 
the criminals were allowed to go free. Here is an 
excellent young man now in prison for refusing to 
re-obtain his own goods by violating his conscience; 
and when he comes out any thief may enter his shop, 
lift what he pleases, and for Mr. Alexander to call 
the police is, in other words, to insure his speedy 
return to the Calton gaol! Can such a state of 
things last, and how long ? 

A memorial, signed by a number of respectable 
citizens, has already been sent to Lord Palmerston, 
praying him to restore Mr. Alexander to liberty; 
and the reply is waited for with anxiety. 
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of guests with a and a farce, on 
These were the “ Fn fn ES and the “ 
Chobham.” Among the guests were the 
bassador and the Countess Walewski, 
Newcastle, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
minster, the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, 
Earl and Countess De La Warr and Lad 
West, Viscount Canning, Mr. and Mrs. 
bert, Mr. Spencer Walpole and ‘Mrs. W; 
Major-General Wetherall. 


Sir Robert Inglis has announced his in’ 
accepting the Chiltern Hundreds at the 
Parliament. He has represented the University 
Oxford for twenty-five years; and now retires on 
the ground that his health will not enable him to 
devote that attention to the interests of his con- 
stituents, in the struggle against University Reform, 
that the importance of the subject requires. 

The chosen candidate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
is Sir William Heathcote, and a committee has al- 
ready been formed to conduct his election. Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir John Pakington have been 
named by the opposition. 
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In consequence of information received, the Home 
Secretary addressed a circular to the mayors in all 
the towns on the banks of the Tyne and Wear, in- 
quiring whether it was within their knowledge that 
any war vessels were building in those waters for the 
Russian Government. In the large ship-building 
town of Sunderland no such orders were ‘executing, 
nor have any been received ; but in the Tyne, the 
Mayor of Tynemouth, who is also Lloyd’s surveyor, 
having made careful inquiries, has ascertained that 
two iron vessels, 140 feet each in the keel, are build- 
ing at Messrs. Towood’s at St. Peter’s, ostensibly for 
a Russian house, but it is surmised for the Govern- 
mentof that country; and that Messrs. R. Stephenson 
and Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are fitting up the 
engines for them. Lord Palmerston will be put in 
possession of the facts, and, no doubt, the whole matter 
will be inquired into. 





The following letter appeared in the Times :— 

“ Sir,—As a rumour has obtained general circulation that 
the Princes of the House of Bourbon intend to have a meeting 
at this mansion in the month of March, I have authority to 
inform you that no such intended meeting is known to the 
persons most interested in such a circumstance. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“Epwarp Cost. 

“ Claremont, Jan. 18.” 

The election for East Gloucestershire terminated in the 
return of Sir Michael Beach, Tory, who, however, goes to 
Parliament “ unpledged.” The contest was a trial of strength 
between the Tories and Liberals. Sir Michael polled 3363 
men, and his opponent, Mr. Holland, 2344. 

The Scotsman assures us that the new Reform Bill is now 
completed, with the assent of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Lansdowne. About fifty, perhaps seventy, small boroughs 
are to be disfranchised. 

Mr. Hadfield, M.P., made a speech to the Sheffield people 
on Thursday, giving an account ot his Parliamentary steward- 
ship during 1853. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton delivered his inaugural address 
on Wednesday, as President of the Associated Societies of 
Edinburgh. At its close, an allusion to the coming conflict 
with Russia, “the Alaric of the North,” drew down thunders 
of applause. 

The Marylebone Free Library has successfully commenced 
its career. It was attended on the first five days by 677 
undoubted members of the working-classes, among whom 
fourteen were women. The number of books lent amounted 
to 689. 

Liverpool, of course, could not escape the poultry mania. 
The first annual show was held there on Wednesday. Thir- 
een hundred fowls were entered for competition. 

Protestantism broke out into a tea party at Liverpool, on 
Monday. The concert-hall was decked out with a profusion 
of orange; the stewards wore orange scarfs, the ladies orange 
rosettes. Mr. Liddell, the borough member, came late, but 
Kentish fires told him he was welcome. This portentous 
assembly had met to comfort itself against the deadly hos- 
tility of Popery. shat 

‘The remains of Lord Beresford were buried at the district 
church, near Bedgebury Park, on Tuesday, in the same 
vault with those of his wife. The servants, tenantry, 
neighbouring gentlemen and clergymen, Lord Hardinge, 
Count Lavradis, Sir R. Harvey, Lord Talbot, the Duke of 
Montrose, and others followed the corpse. For two hours it 
lay in state in the schoolhouse. John Blunt, a veteran sol- 
dier, who in the bloody battle of Albuera lost a leg, cast the 
earth upon the coffin of his general. 

Last Saturday a soirée was given at the Manchester 
Athenseum, for the purpose of presenting Mr. Ogden, the 
honorary secretary, with a piece of plate, and library, on his 
retirement from the office. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, Commissioner of the City 
Police, is about to be presented with —_— of plate by the 
force, as a testimonial to him for his efforts to increase their 
pay, and for his attention to their interests. ~ 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Bowring delivered a very inte- 
resting lecture to a numerous body of the members of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton-buildings, on 
“National, social, and domestic happiness, as influenced 
by the progress of knowledge.” At the conclusion 
the lecture, a vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Bowring 











by general acclamation, upon the motion of Mr. Birbeck 
phew by Mr. Lane. io briefly returning thanks, Dr. 
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Tho parochial authorities of St. Giles-in-the-Fields have 





; 


their graveyard in spite of Lord Palmerston’s 
order of Angus fist” The inhabitants are determined to 
have it closed. 


Steps have been taken to obtain from Parliament the 
wers requisite for the construction of a new road between 
) sete and Kensington—an improvement greatly needed. 





The Queen has approved of an Order in Council removing 
jee Assizes from Bridgewater, and transferring 


Another commission has been issued by the Court of 
Queen's Bench to take the evidence of Miss Wagner and her 
father in the cause of Lumley versus Gye. It is issued to 
the judges of the Royal Court of Berlin. , ann 

In the case of Ciocci, the Italian, whose wife sued him in 
the Consistory Court for separation, Dr. Lushington delivered 
judgment on Wednesday. He found that Ciocci had been 
uilty of adultery with women of the town; and on that 
ground decreed ‘oe a separation. The charge of cruelty— 
namely, communicating a disease to his wife—could not be 
legally sustai 
MT noha novel and important case came before the 
county magistrates at Tiverton on Saturday, It appeared 
that Mr. Clarke, a commercial traveller of Exeter, had taken 
a ticket per the Bristol and Exeter line from Wellington to 
the Tiverton junction; but, instead of alighting there, he 

roceeded on to his destination at Exeter. On arriving at 
Fiele, which is the next station from Exeter (where it is the 
practice of the company’s servants to collect the passengers’ 
tickets), he tendered 1s. 6d., the fare charged from Tiverton 
junction to Exeter. If this had been accepted by the station- 
master, the defendant would have gained 1s. on the journey, 
inasmuch as the company’s charge for the through journey 
from Wellington to Exeter is 1s. more than it is if a passen- 
ger takes a ticket from Wellington to Tiverton junction and 
then proceeds on thence to Exeter. In the present instance 
the defendant went on to Hele, and when asked for his ticket 
to Exeter, tendered 1s. 6d. as his fare from Tiverton junction 
to that city, at the same time producing his ticket from Wel- 
lington to Tiverton junction. The station-clerk, however, 
demanded a half-crown, the balance of fare on the through 
journey, which the defendant refused to pay, the defence 

ing that it was a great anomaly to charge more for one 
mode of performing the journey than for another. It 
was stated in bebalf of the ar that they had been 
frequently defrauded in this way before, and the full a 
of 21, was demanded, which the magistrates inflicted wi 
costs, 

Lord Palmerston has written to the Mayor of Exeter, in- 
quiring as to the accuracy of the reports which have been 
published respecting the riots which took place on the 9th 
inst. He also requested to be furnished with the particulars 
of the outbreak, and the result of the investigations which 
have been going on before the local magistrates. A similar 
communication has been addressed to Mr. M. B. Bere, a 
county magistrate, who accompanied the troops from the 
boundaries of the city into the county, and rendered so much 
assistance in quelling the outbreak and in apprehending the 
rioters. In both instances the request has been promptly 
complied with. The business at the Spring Assizes for the 
county of Devon is likely to be more heavy than has been 
known for years, in consequence of the large number of pri- 
soners who have been committed for trial for being concerned 
in the late riots. In Exeter and the vicinity alone there have 
been no less than 44 convictions, while arrests have been 
made at Crediton and other towns in the north of Devon. 
After all, however, it is generally acknowledged that the men 
who took the most active part in these disgraceful outrages 
have eseaped apprehension. Of the 33 who were committed 
to the Castle on Thursday week last, not one of the male 
prisoners exceeded 20 years of age, while at least half of 
them averaged from 11 to 17. Of the four or five female 
prisoners, only one was above 20, while neither of the others 
was above 17. No less than 16 of both sexes were under 15, 
a fact which was ascertained by the magistrates on Friday 
morning, when they admitted two under that age to bail. 

The bread riots did not end at Exeter, but subsequently 
extended to Uffeulme and Torquay. At the latter place the 
Devon Rifle Corps Volunteers tendered their services; the 
coast guard were in readiness to act, and the riot was pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Wildbore, the man arrested, and accused, on the evi- 
dence of three boys, of being concerned in the Acton murder, 
has been dismissed by the magistrate. No kind of evidence 
was forthcoming to connect him with the horrid act, and he 
left the court without the slightest prejudice. 

It seems that the child so brutally murdered in the Bishop 
Auckland workhouse had been kidnapped by the murderess, 
who is of gipsy origin. 

Considerable sensation has been created in this neighbour- 
hood by the discovery of a still in Euxton church, near 
Chorley. A few weeks ago some workmen were employed in 
— some repairs in the church, when they discovered, 
concealed underneath the pulpit, a perfect still. The minister 
of the church, whose parsonage is adjoining, was apprised ot 
the circumstance, and the still was removed from the pulpit 
into the vestry. Notwithstanding the above extraordinary 
fact became known to a few individuals, so well has the 
secret been kept that it was only on Saturday night last that 
the Excise became acquainted with it. Early on Monday 
morning, therefore, Mr. Peacock and Mr. Bently, Excise 
officers of inland revenue, obtained a search warrant from 
Captain Anderton, of Euxton-hall, and proceeding to the 
parsonage first, found a part of the still in the pantry; 
another portion was found in the coach-house; and on 
searching the church the remainder was found, under a heap 








of other things, in a cupboard in the vestry. The still being 
thus completed, was brought away by the officers to Chorley, 
and the — of the seiznre communicated to the 
Board of Excise in London.—Preston Chronicle 

There was a bad fire at the residence of Mr. Howard 
Douglas, York-terrace, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday. It broke 
out on the = floor, and the persons in the upper rooms 
escaped with difficulty. The fire originated in the fluc of a 
hot plate. Another fire broke out on the premises of Mr. 
Richard Wiseman, No. 1, Wilstead-street, Somers-town. 
The fire was not extinguished until the front shop and ~ 
part were destroyed; cause unknown; contents insured in 
the Sun. Another fire broke out at Mr. J. Peat’s, Blue 
Anchor tavern, which did considerable damage; cause un- 
known. One also happened at Mr. Taylor’s, 118 Church- 
street, Bethnal-green, caused by an explosion of gas; and, 
lastly, one broke out at No. 2, Corbett-court, Gracechurch- 
street, in the occupation of Mr. Davis, bootmaker, caused by 
an explosion of gas in the first floor. 

There was a serious fire on Tuesday in New-street, Co- 
vent-garden. Three children were saved by the daring of 
Cooper, the sub-engineer, who, dashing up the stairs through 
the smoke, brought out one in each hand, and then fetched 
the third on his back! 

There were 900 fires last year in the metropolis; 90 chimney | 
alarms, and 72 false alarms—making a total of calls upon the 
fire brigade of 1062. 

A large Roman Catholic School, at Tottenham, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Wednesday : 

A terrible accident occurred in the City on Monday 
Workmen have been engaged in taking down a large build- 
ing, in Old Broad-street, formerly used as the Inland Re- 
venue-office. Some time ago several tons weight of bricks 
fell and buried many workmen, killing one. On Tuesday 
two hundred men were on the premises, when a floor, laden 
with brick rubbish, broke, and crashed through the next 
floor with a loud report like artillery, filling the air with 
clouds of dust. Some men escaped with a rough tumble, | 
but seven were buried entirely, or partially, in the ruins. | 
They were quickly got out, but two were dead, not from | 
hurt but suffocation. A coroner’s inquest showed that the | 
accident was caused by one of the great girders having been, 
when the floor was originally put up, cut away too much | 
by the carpenters in morticing the binder in. There were | 
fifteen hundred weight upon the floor, but it would have 
held twenty had the binders been let in in the proper way. | 
No one was to blame for the accident. The Jury founda 
verdict accordingly. 

Some houses adjacent to the Hanley Arms, in the Hornsey- 
road, have recently been taken down. The exposed houses, | 
unshored, partially gave way on Sunday. Fortunately no 
lives were lost. The people were rescued. 

The John O’Gaunt, from Canton, struck on a rock off 
Holyhead, on Tuesday; seven men and the widow of the 
captain, who had died at sea, were saved. 

Another passenger, Mr. Ellison, barometer maker of Nor- 
wich, injured in the accident at Harling, is dead. 

A drunken man recently mounted an engine at the Bir- 
kenhead station, and drove off. He must have got down 
and turned the points at Tranmere; for he returned to the 
station at great speed, and running into an engine standing 
there, ‘taeda it off the line. The fellow escaped ! 

Not satisfied with the management of tlie life-boat by 
those who control it, the seamen of Hartlepool have held a 
meeting and reselved to have a life- boat of their own. They 
were moved to this course by the great destruction of life 
during the past week. 

The Frenchman Mariette has at last succeeded in dis- 
covering the long sought-for-entrance into the Sphynx. The 
entrance leads into beautiful marble rooms, which are sup- 
posed to be connected by subterranean passages with similar 
chambers in the adjacent pyramid. There is but little travel- 
ling this year in Egypt. 

The Builder is seriously shocked at the proposition to 
remove the City Churches.—“ Pull down ! level the churches ! 
is the cry. Why? Because the population of London has 
become so small that they are useless, and may be trans- 
ferred tothe suburbs. Stop a moment. By ‘ special command 
from the Right saved: the Lords of his Majesty's Privy 
Council,’ the population of the several wards appears to 
have been taken in August, 1631 (7 Charles I.), and the 
number, including the liberty of Southwark (18,660), was 
130,268. This may, therefore, be taken as a fair statement 
of what the population of London was at the time of the fire. 
Now it was 128,269 in 1801, and 127,869 in 1851. Long 
eee to the fire of London, there were, according to the 





ndon topographer Fitzstephen, in London and the suburbs, | 


thirteen churches belonging to convents, besides 126 parish 
churches. These latter, no doubt, continued until the fire, 
which destroyed upwards of eighty at once; before this fire, 
London must have appeared a forest of steeples. Only thir- 
teen of the present structures escaped its ravages, and 
thirty-four of the old churches were never rebuilt. Surely 
it cannot be intended to remove any of the thirteen which are 
now existing. Will not every citizen of London respond to 
an appeal for his churches ?” 

Died at Great Bentley, on the 10th instant, James London, 
aged 100 years. The deceased, who completed his 100th 
4 in August last, preserved to the last a beautiful head of 

air of raven blackness, with scarcely a tinge of “ tell-tale 


Mr. Oliveira, M.P., has a notice of motion for the forth- 
coming session “to call the attention of the House to the 
present high rate of duty charged upon foreign and colonial 
wines, with a view to its reduction.” 

The Durham borough police have adopted the moustache. 
There is every probability that in a short time this hirsute 
appendage will become quite general here. — Sunderland 

erald, 

_ By official accounts jast published, there were in Prussia, 
in 1849, among a population of 16,350,000 souls, 567,659 
persons who were in receipt of alms, in averwge 7 thalers 1 
silber groschen (20s.). The total sum expended on their 
relief amounted to 5,481,317 thalers (783,0452.). 

1,230,000 letters passed through the London district post 
on Saturday last. This is the largest number ever known, 
even upon “St. Valentine’s day.” 


rr 


The records of the American office continue to 
attest the fertility of American invention. A is 
a May 2 — the = = himself. The more 

the line the deeper the harpoon. An ice-making 
Cites has penned, which goes by a steam-engi 
In an experimental trip it froze several bottles of ice of the 
size of a cubic foot, a the thermometer was standing at 
80 deg. It is calculated that tor every ton of coals put into 
the furnace, it will make a ton of ice. Seven new machines 
that spin, twenty that weave, and seven that sew, are also 
described. Examiner Lane’s report describes various new 
electrical inventions. Amongst these ig an electric whali 
apparatus, by which the whale is literally “ shocked to death, 
Another is an electro-magnetic alarm, which rings bells and 
displays signals in cases of fire or burglars. Another is an 
electric clock, which wakes you up, tells you what time it is, 
and lights a lamp for you at any hour you please. There is 
an invention that picks up pins from a confused heap, turns 
them all round with their heads up, and sticks them in paper 
in regular rows. Another goes through the whole process of 
cigar making, taking in tobacco leaves, aud turning out the 
ect article. One machine cuts cheese, another scours 
nives and forks, another blacks boots, another rocks the 
cradle, and seven or eight take in washing and ironing. There 
are a number of guns patented that load themselves ; a fish- 
line that adjusts its own bait, and a rat-trap that throws away 
the rat, and then baits and sets itself, and stands in the corner 
for another. The truths of the Patent-office are stranger than 
fiction. — A merican Courier. 


| Pustacrigt. 


Satourpay, January 21. 
Tue Society of Arts has deferred its Conference on 
Wages, Combinations, and Strikes, until Monday, the 
80th of January. As much interest is deservedly 
felt in this promising scheme of intervention on deli- 
cate ground, pains will no doubt be taken to get 
together an assembly as able, and as fairly represen- 
tative as’possible. Under the auspices of the society 
masters and men, students and journalists, will be 
brought face to face, greatly to the profit of all. If 
the managers of the conference adhere strictly to 
their programme, and logically follow it out, we may 
see a new era in the relations of capital and labour. 
We shall probably not have the answer of the 

Czar before Tuesday or Wednesday next. ‘The last 
diplomatic proposals left Vienna only on the 13th, 
and could not reach St. Petersburg till the 18th at 
the earliest. Meanwhile advices have reached Paris 
from St. Petersburg of the 12th of January, which 
describe the position of affairs as affording little hope 
for the maintenance of peace. The Emperor is de- 
scribed by those who have an opportunity of observ- 
ing his movements, as living in a state of religious ex 
altation, regarding himself as the chosen instrument, 
under the hand of God, to drive the Moslem from Eu- 
rope, and only regretting that hé should have allowed 
so many years to pass by without fulfilling his des- 
tiny. The populace at St. Petersburg have worked 
themselves up to the highest pitch of fanaticism, 
cheering the Emperor whenever he appears in public 
with the wildest enthusiasm, and denouncing as 
traitors all who dare to speak of peace. The only 
Minister who is supposed to advocate a peaceful 
course is Count Nesselrode, and he has entirely lost 
his influence with his Imperial master. Count 
Orloff, on the other hand, who is the Emperor's dearest 
| friend, is eager for war. 
| The Russian Court Gazette has lately teemed with 
articles abusive of England and France, who are de- 
scribed as having invented for the Turks the word 
“ independence,” a term hitherto unknown in the 
Turkish vocabulary, and as teaching the Porte to 
desert its best friend, Russia—the only power which 
is able “to protect the East against the tempests of 
| the West.” 














The Post-office steamer the Tuncrede arrived at 
, Marseilles during the night of Tuesday. She quitted 
Constantinople on the 5th of January. The city 
| was tranquil, and the entry of the combined fleets 
had produced a great sensation, and the best effect 
| on the feelings of the population. 





It was thought that all the Russian fleet, consist- 
ing of forty ships, of which one-half are of the line, 
might have come out of Sebastopol. On this ac- 
count Admiral Dundas did not wish to disseminate 
his fleet, as was intended in the first instance, and, 
in the uncertainty as to the plans of the Russian 
a he entered with all his forces into the Black 

a. 

The instructions to the admirals of the French 
and English vessels are—to salute Russian vessels; 
to warn them to return to a Russian port; to accom- 
pany Turkish vessels to different Turkish ports; to 
cruise off the Turkish coasts; to avoid all collision 
with Russian vessels, and to prevent the same be- 
tween the belligerents; not to approach the Russian 
coast; and, if attacked by Russians, to act simply 
on the defensive. 

A private despatch received from Vienna, by & 
commercial house in Paris, states that orders had 
been sent to Sebastopol by the Emperor of Russia 
for the whole fleet to put to sea. 
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TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
PARLIAMENT SKETCHED ON THE SPOT. 
«re STRANGER” will resume his sketches of Psrliament 
in the “ Leaver” of the 4th of February next, to be con- 

tinued weekly during the Session. 
The following is an extract from the last number of 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: sa 
af , who does not give his name, seems to have 
ans familiarity with Parliament and Parlia- 


ment matters ; and, indeed, appears to have sat in the 
House of Commons every night during last session. His 


observations there, and his reflections on what he saw and | 


eard ished from week to week in the form*of news- 
beet oe ts the ‘LEADER.’ The papers, as they first 
appeared, attracted a great deal of notice in London, both 
from the freshness of their information, so different from 
the matter served up in the ordinary Parliamentary reports, 
and from the wit and stinging sarcasm with which they 
commented on the men and the events of the day. ; 

“ Never before has the public had such an opportunity of 
seeing things as they actually are in Parliament, and of 
knowing the physiognomy and habits of that great assem- 
bly. In this respect the book, small as it is, is worth files of 
all the Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to 
this that, in point of style and literary execution, the book is 
equal to the ve vr 
yet it is distinctly original in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, 
and satire are its characteristics; but there are touches of 
something higher. The author does not write as a Whig, a 
Tory, or a Radical, but sketches Parliament, as he himself 
says, * from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parliamentary snobbism; and we are much 
mistaken if the terror of his satires has not already had 
some wholesome effect even within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s. We sincerely hope he may continue to ‘ take 
notes and print them’ during the coming session; and we 
believe that so decided a talent in so important a depart- 
ment of literature, will not remain long anonymous.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“A Democrat” cannot have read Non-Elector carefully, or 
he would have observed that the satirical gibings of that 
writer are not to be accepted in their literal meaning. 
Non-Elector did not mean that all well-born and scho- 
larly men acting democracy are hypocrites, except in the 
sense that they are unconscious hypocrites. Sir F. Bur- 
dett thought he was a democrat, and so did the demo- 
crats: but we all now know that Sir Francis was mis- 
taken. 

“T. H. B."—The subject has already been discussed in full 
in these columns, 
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Public Atuirs. 
There is nothing so revolutior 
nothing so un 
to keep things 
law of its creatio 
THE COMING WAR. 
Tue war into which we are driven may be con- 
ducted so well as to be the grandest course of 
activity in which Great Britain has been engaged ; 
or it may be conducted so wretchedly as to leave 
Great Britain permanently damaged, and de- 
throned from her place among the nations. In 
which of these two ways the war is to be con- 
ducted is the paramount thought of the present 
moment. 

There is every reason to fear that, at least at 
the outset, the war will be conducted badly. It 
will be conducted on dynastic and diplomatic 
principles, and towards dynastic and diplomatic 
ends. For how stands the case, and how are the 
parties grouped? A dispute having arisen be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, four European Powers, 
fearing or pretending to fear Russian preponder- 
ance, have sent their diplomacies into the field of 
the dispute, and after having reasoned with Russia 
have been obliged, by the process of diplomatic 
etiquette, to signify that she is in such a position 
that, however reluctantly, they must go to war 
with her. on 3 ee all the Powers to be in 
earnest, their sole motive to war is a desire to keep 
Russia within certain limits. So far their motive 
1s also that which animates the peoples of the West 
and makes them long for a conflict with the Czar 
and his hordes. There is this immense differ- 
ence, however, between the spirit in which the 

our Powers, even supposing them all sincere, 
desire to conduct the war, and the spirit in which 











the peoples would fain see it conducted, that | atic management would make itself felt. Were | future criminality. 


best newspaper-writing of the day, while | 


while the peoples would go forward to the war in 
faith, and would evoke in its behalf all the strength 
that the accumulated wrong, the deep discontent, 
and the ae! political speculation of Europe 
can give to it, the Powers and Diplomacies, upon 
| whom the management of the war will necessaril 
at first devolve, go forward to it timidly and hesi- 
| tatingly, conscious that they too, as well as Russia, 
‘walk over ground saturated with hostile elements, 
‘and that the battle they are to fight must be 
fought over a mine. In other words, the Powers 
}and Diplomacies have two incompatible things to 
do—to fight Russia, on the ope hand, and to con- 
serve the dynasties and keep down the democracies 
on the other. This is what we call conducting the 
war dynastically and pe aw | ; and, as sure 
| as fate, the war so conducted will lead to nothing 
but disgrace and disaster. 

Let us glance at the possibilities as they suc- 
cessively present themselves. 

The most favourable supposition for the Diplo- 
macies is, that the Four Powers co-operate ener- 
| getically against Russia. The co-operation, or at 

east the sympathetic neutrality of Austria, is here 
ithe point of anxiety. Let this point be assured, 
let pare be strictly neutral, and what follows ? 
Why, that in attacking one European despotism, 
the Diplomacies are pledged to the conservation 
of another equally bad, but more brittle! They 
purchase the co-operation of Austria, they pur- 
chase even her despicable neutrality, by a virtual 
pact to keep her as she is. To please and reward 
Austria, her brutal right of misgoverning a cluster 
of splendid populations will be guaranteed to her ; 
the services of Poles, Hungarians, and Italians in 
the war will be dispensed with; and the Turks 
will be obliged to accept the minimum of assistance 
from that quarter. And this is what the Diplo- 
macies would like best. Possibly, in such a state 
of affairs, the Czar might find himself overawed 
| and beaten; but the defeat would be one leaving 
|Europe open to him as before. He would be 
|thanked for retreating across the Pruth; Ger- 
|many would still be a prey to Governments as bad 
jas hisown. Turkey des be protectorated in a 
|manner not very unsatisfactory to him; and un- 
jeasy Europe would continue to exist with all her 
| Dynasties and Diplomacies intact—the alternative 
jstill being Russia or the Revolution. 

Fortunately, the neutrality of Austria is all but 
an impossibility. Fortunately, we say ; for out of 
jthe contingency of an Austrian secession to the 

side of Russia, good cannot but arise in spite of 
jthe Diplomacies. For, then, the other three 
| Powers must break with Austria; and it will not 


|be necessary to make a bargain with one des- 





| 
| 
| 
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, | Potism while making war upon another. Hungary 


and the Austrian Slavonians will, by the consent 
of diplomacy itself, be placed at the disposal of the 
| Turks; Austria will cease to exist by the mere 
continuance of the war—some portions of her pere 
haps rushing towards Russia, and the others taking 
commission under the Diplomacies ; and when 
the war is ended, her place in the map will be 
vacant. If the Diplomacies in such a case were 
to be victorious, the reconstruction of Austria 
would be too great a folly even for their infatua- 
tion; and more probably Prussia would be pro- 
moted to the Imperial place over Germany, while 
Hungary, Turkey, and a Slavonian power or two 
would rise as infant states under a Western Pro- 
tectorate. This would be a hard result for the 
Diplomatists, and they would do their best to 
settle the matter so as to outwit the Democracies. 
But what if Prussia also proves false? In that 
case, the defence of the liberty and the civilisation 
of Europe devolves upon France and Great Britain 
acting in concert with Turkey. The war will cer- 
tainly, then, be infinitely ennobled and simplified, 
and will move in a direction necessarily leading 
to finer issues. Involved in such a war, France 
and Great Britain will be obliged to permit every 
element of hostility to Russia that exists in East- 
ern Europe to start forth in its own uniform, and 
marshal itself according to its own national tenden- 
cies. And after such a war was over, supposing the 
victory to be on the right side, the powers and na- 
tionalities thus called forth would necessarily have 


i greater liberty to adjust themselves spontaneously | 


jand wider possibilities of new political arrange- 
‘ment. No pledge of the Western Powers in 
jfavour of Prussian or Austrian dynasties being 
jin the way, the nationalities of Eastern Europe 
\might be permitted to group themselves anew 
after the war in more natural combinations. Still, 
even in such a case, the vice of dynastic or diplo- 


there no other untoward consideration, there 
would, at least, be this—that France does not come 
into this conflict with clean hands, and that 
mere Pr alliance between the French 
British Governments for the conduct of the war, . 
would almost inevitably make Britain a consenting 
party to certain ugly transactions, or now 
meditated, of Louis Napdleon, At the very mo- 
ment that Louis Napoleon is going to war in 
behalf of the independence of Turkey, he is himself 
in military possession of Central Italy; and there 
ean be little doubt that, whatever zeal he may 
show in prosecuting, in alliance with Great Britain, 
the war against Russia, he does not expect that 
any aula will be offered to his scheme of a 
French Empire in the Italian Peninsula. Nor, 
seeing that the Diplomacy of Great Britain openly 
consented to his original act of ovcupation 
m the Peninsula, when he got of 


Rome by crushing a national blic and 
restoring the Pope, is it very likely that 


this same Diplomacy would throw any obsta- 
cles in his way, if he thought the war against 
Russia a proper opportunity of demanding 
an increase of license south of the Alps. 

One possibility still remains. At present it is 
the hope and exultation of many, that whatever 
else niay come to pass, Great Britain and France 
go into this war together. This alliance of the 
two great Powers of the West for a common en- 
terprise is regarded by many as the most hopeful 

olitical feature of the time, But, unless Mr. 

avid Urquhart is a false prophet, we ought not 
to be too sure that we shall long have this allianee 
to depend upon. Louis Napoleon, up to the pre- 
sent moment, has been apparently in earnest 
against Russia—more in earnest even than the 
British Government; and one can see many rea- 
sons why the French Emperor should find a war 
against Russia to be for his interest. ‘Still, the 
freaks and depths of Russian diplomacy are such 
as no man can calculate; and even if Louis 
Napoleon personally should be disposed to hold 
firm, it is not impossible that, as the last and 
crowning stroke of Russian intrigue, the spring of 
the present year may witness some cleverly- 
arranged discord between France and England. 
To isolate Great Britain would be so splendid a 
feat on the part of the Czar, that we may be sure 
he is at this moment, whether through the Legiti- 
mists or the Fusionists, or by more direct over- 
tures to Louis Napoleon himself, trying its prac- 
ticability. Should he succeed in such an attempt, 
Great Britain would find herself alone, with the 
option of yielding to the Czar, or undertaking 
single-handed the championship of liberty, and the 
command of a European Revelation. such a 
dilemma, if our dynastic politicians are at the head 
of affairs, they will prefer the former alternative. 

Such are some of the possibilities in the future 
development of what is now beginning. One of 
them may be preferable to another; but under 
each we have reason to fear what may occur if 
the war is conducted dynastically and diplomati- 
cally. 

And what is the lesson? The lesson is this— 
that, from the very first, Great Britain ought to 
accept this war pure and simple as a great war of 
| interest and duty, and resolve to Carry it on with- 
| out reference to dynasties and diplomacies, but 

solely with a reference to its immediate and pro- 
per object, and to the collateral it may be 
made to yield. Great Britain ought to define this 
, war to herself from the very first as a war under- 
taken primarily for the political incapacita- 
|tion of Russia by the mutilation of her terri- 
|tories and the fracture of her dynastic system ; 
‘and, secondarily, for the solution, by the way, of 
the great problem of how to shatter Austria, so as 
'to make real nations out of her fragments. Great 
| Britain ought from the first to rejoice at her 
good fortune in being placed in such a position 
| that what is necessary as a war of self-defence may 
also be made a war of general contribution to free- 
‘dom and civilisation. Great Britain ought from 
the first to see that her only and natural allies in this 
war are the Turks, who are already making war 
against Russia, and the nationalities of the South and 
East waiting to be let loose upon her. So defin- 
ing the war, and so entering upon it, we should 
not have to fear the result. ith Prussia and 
Austria we should have nothing to do—they will 
be traitors, they must be encumbrances. If France 
‘went with us, well and good; but we should be 
under no obligations to dare with her, on account 
of the alliance, the responsibility of her past or her 
ay, were we forsaken by 
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France, and obliged to stand alone, we should 
perhaps in that very fact find a higher good than 
we can now anticipate. The noblest sight in the 
world would be a great war, in which Britain, 
— only the les to her aid, should find 
arrayed against her under Russian colours all 
the d es and all the diplomacies. Such a war 
would be precisely that kind of moral education 
which Great Britain requires; and in such a war, 
if forced to it, she woul assuredly conquer. 





ARMAND BERTIN. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


ArmAnp Berti followed to his grave by a crowd 
of the most illustrious names in France suggests 
at once a consolation and a contrast. Men of all 
opinions from Legitimist to Republican, states- 
men, diplomatists, notabilities of finance, of the Aca- 
demy, of literature, science, and the arts—men 
whose fame is as universal as the French language— 
were there to honour with their respectful lamen- 
tations the tomb of the journalist, cut off almost 
suddenly in the vigour of his active years. It 
may be that this significant expression of regret, 
this touching te8timony of admiration and esteem 
was, in part at least, a protest eloquently mute 

ainst that system of Government which treats 
all independent thought as a natural enemy, and 
reduces the contest of open and honest discussion 
to a guerilla of allusions ; mutilating what it dare 
not proscribe, and seeking to corrupt where it has 
failed to conquer. Assuredly this funeral proces- 
sion has proved that even in days of darkness and 
servility, the embers of public spirit are still 
smouldering, and if brute force has its hour of 
rule, and material interests their day of worship, 
there still burns beneath the surface of that shat- 
tered soil of France a secret but deep devotion to 
the cause of intellectual liberty, and the courage of 
the pen is still honoured in a city over which the 
sword holds arbitrary sway. 

But for ourselves that crowd in the Church of 
St. Thomas Aquinas has other teachings. The 
life not less than the death of Armanp Bertry 
sheds lustre and dignity on the profession of jour- 
nalism. With a proud but never ostentatious 
humility, the late chief editor of the Journal des 
Débats was content to be a journalist and nothing 
more. Courted and wenel by ministers of State, 
exposed to the dissolving smiles of Royalty, he 
never yielded up the dignity and sincerity of his 
journal to the caprices of statesmen or the cajo- 
leries of the Court. 

Politically a conservative by instinct, by predi- 
lection, by family tradition, he lent a conscien- 
tious, never a servile, support to the Government 
of July ; a support all the more precious that it 
was untainted by any favour or condition. As 
the conductor of a journal he was unrivalled, not 
only in those indispensable qualities of vigilance, 
activity, perseverance, but in those rarer but in- 
estimable advantages of tact and sympathy. It 
was to this exquisite fact, and to this expansive 
sympathy, that Armanp Bertin owed a pro- 
found and affectionate influence over his devoted 
and distinguished band of fellow-workers, who, 
while he lived, made his path easy and his labour 
light by zealous and energetic co-operation, and 
when he died spoke of him with tears as a loved 
and honoured chief, whose memory they would ho- 
nour best by continuing his work, as if his familiar 
presence were still among them to strengthen and 
to guide. How noble a tribute to a noble life! 
And thus, in Armayp Bertry, French journalism 
sorrows over one whoimpersonated in its highest 
expression the power, the courage, and the inde- 
pendence of the press. Other men had climbed 
to rank and office by the press, and then had 
basely kicked the ladder down. Armanp Bertin 
remained, and was proud to remain, a simple 
journalist. An English journal, in commenting 
upen his life and labours, remarked that in France 
the press had often exercised an authority never 
paralleled in England. This is true, and it may 
be attributable, partly no doubt, to the state of 
French political and social relations since the 
great Revolution; but, we believe, even more 
to the fact that in France the press has been a 
recognised profession, and has known how to respect 
itself. We do not pretend that the French press 
has been always free from violence, from corrup- 
tion, from extravagance ; but we do say that it 
has never been carried on like a trade of contra- 
bandists, as we have seen in the classic land of the 
grandest and freest public opinion in the world. 

What ought to be the position of the public 
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writers who create that d and free public 
opinion—who supply the thought, the taste, the 
spirit of the community—who stir the national 
ag and defend, unsleeping, the public liberties? 
languid and apathetic times how depressing 
their burden, in seasons of excitement and diffi- 
culty how poignant their sense of responsibility ! 
What is the position of the English publicist ? 

It will be said that the anomalous and unrecog- 
nised status of a public writer in England is due 
to the anonymous shield under which he com- 
bats; and in this assertion there is much truth. 
The very word anofiymous, when we speak of 
private writing, is a stigma, but it must not be 
forgotten that in public journals the anonymous 
means simply the impersonal—in other words, the 
thought, not the thinker; the principle, not the 
We are no advocates 
of the anonymous, but it must be confessed that, 
as a system, it admits of justification. The usual 
arguments in its favour we hold to be utterly 
ridiculous, except in the case of journals whose 
power rests on want of principle. Surely in this 
country sincerity of conviction will always be 
trusted, and energetic ability always honoured, 
under whatever signature. To admit the contrary, 
would be. to confess a degree of servility to which 
we would hope society, with all its “ snobbism,” has 
not yet sunk. We believe that the social position 
of the press in England is to be attributed rather 
to the degrading want of self-respect in the 
writers. 

From Defoe to Disraeli there have been high 
names in English journalism, but they have pe- 
rished unknown, because they never had the cou- 
rage of their position. It is to the honour of Mr. 
Disraeli that he, a Minister of the Crown, con- 
fessed himself in the House of Commons “a 
gentleman of the press.” But his words were 
Jeered at as an escapade. 

The treatment of a member of the press in 
England is the exact opposite to the treatment in 
France. If he is known, which only happens by 
accident, he is not recognised, or is recognised as 
occupying only an inferior position socially. Ifa 
man enjoys any social position, it must be upon 
some other ground. The remark is a reproach, 
not against society on behalf of the press, but 
against society in common with the press. The 
fact arises from the cause common to both. It is 
that in England social position depends chiefly, 
and almost solely, upon money wealth. High 
birth, political power,’ brilliant talents, or even 
virtue, may add a lustre to wealth; but wealth 
alone suffices to outshine all the others separated 
from it. Now it mostly happens that the “ gentle- 
man connected with the press” has talents, but no 
wealth or political power. If any such power be 
acquired it belongs to the — part of the 
paper, not the literary. And the men themselves 
too commonly aid this social tendency by their 
own tuft-hunting. ‘They sell their abilities at so 
much per piece, and in lieu of taking the social 
influence which their independence, accompanied 
by masterly ability, could give, they prefer to 
steal into society upon sufferance, or other pre- 
texts. Their writing illustrious, themselves ob- 
scure, they leave the world unmissed; for if the 
_— of the press expires, the journal never 
aes, 

The consequence is, that the press exercises far 
less influence in England than properly belongs to 
it, because it fails to draw to itself influences that 
it might include. It views the world from the 
closet, and treats it as a thing apart, critically. In 
France, in India even, the newspaper has been an 
office for public business, and there is a direct 
relation between the writers of the day and the 
action that is going on outside. ‘Thus the press 
is the direct and complete reflex of the public 
countenance and action. In England it is more of 
a toy, andis treated with contempt, even by those 
who use it. Read Mr. Cobden’s letters to Alexan- 
der Somerville, instructing him to try to get ‘on’ 
to this or that newspaper, as a means of writing at 
Protection, where it could not have been directly 
attacked ; and then see what the trading classes of 
England think of the press. The statesman class 
notoriously despise it. Occasionally one hears of 
a minister who “ never reads a newspaper ;” they 
use it as a channel of publicity, but they accept it 
as an organ of——nothing ; and they are right. 
Each newspaper represents a certain unknown and 
undefined class of subscribers, who more or less 
agree with its tenets; but the body of the press 
reflects nothing, is authorised to speak for nothing, 





and has no tangible position. 
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The most remarkable thing about the press in 
this commercial country, is the readiness with 
which many members of it consent to incur ex- 
enses which they have no means of meeting. 
hus every morning journal must come up to the 
standard of the one, in information and news upon 
all subjects ; but to do so entails enormous out- 
lays, totally disproportioned to the revenue of 
several. Now this outlay might easily be met, if 
there were any sufficient esprit de corps or reci- 
procity amongst the members of the press ; but 
they prefer to keep separate, each viewing all the 
rest with jealousy, and withholding the assistance 
which he could give, rather than aid to receive 
aid. Competition in search of ‘exclusive intel- 
ligence” is the mania of journals, where the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity consists in the doctrine, 
and style of political advocacy. There is no 
reason why all the information of journalism 
should not be consolidated in one bureau, 
open to all, conducted in common manage- 
ment, and supply all, at something like a 
tenth of the expense now incurred, with an in- 
crease of efficiency; but under the impulse of 
jealousy each prefers to be lord in his own meagre 
domain, rather than to share the council in a true 
“republic of letters.” That council would not 
only save expenditure for purchased information, 
but would be an instrument for securing corporate 
influence, exchange of ideas, correction of vain 
and frivolous notions before committing them to 
print, suggestions of new and useful ideas in a 
generous antagonism ; and, in short, the legitimate 
resources of newspaper influence might be enor- 
mously increased. But newspaper men prefer to 
live and work separate and obscure, and to for- 
feit the influence which they might have, in a 
vain competition to secure each for himself some 
imaginary exclusive influence. And so the news- 
paper writer closes his career in an exclusive 
grave—a separate tomb, whither he is pursued by 
no admiring train, and where he lies protected 
from observation by impenetrable obscurity. 





THE COMMON SENSE OF THE ALBERT 
QUESTION. 

Tuosr journals which profess rather to take the 
side of the Court in treating the stories about 
Prince Albert, assume a position that is extremely 
unfortunate for their chent; and Mr. Roebuck, 
who has declined the office of questioner, indis- 
creetly ascribed to him without his authority, is 
not free from some of the questionable taste and 
reasoning which appear to cling to this unhappy 
affair. At first we were inclined to regard the 
stories as being visionary—mere gossip; subse- 
quently, we supposed them to be exaggerations— 
fictions founded upon fact, the facts being of no 
great importance, and the fictions very fussy ; but 
our view has been modified, in the first place by 
the total absence of contradiction where contra- 
diction was easy; secondly, ‘by occurrences very 
like an admission of the accusatory statements ; 
and lastly, by the peculiar form of contradiction, 
if contradiction it can be called. The Times pro- 
fesses to give the pith of the stories :— 

“Tt has been said that Prince Albert has cancelled in- 
stractions prepared by the Ministers at home for Lord 
Stratford at Constantinople ;—it has been said that, when 
Ministers refused to admit of these alterations, the Prince 
despatched a messenger on his own account to the East, 
concurrently with the emissary of the Foreign-office, and in 
contradiction of the despatches of which he was the bearer; 
—it has been said that Prince Albert warned the Russian 
Ambassador of the contemplated movement of the combined 
fleets into the Black Sea, and thus enabled ¢he Czar to save 
his ships by withdrawing them to Sebastopol ;—it has been 
said that the reigning Prince of Saxe Coburg, not the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, is the ogre of whom united Europe should 
stand in dread. Saxe Coburg will invade us all, Prince 
Albert preparing the way for the triumph of that great mili- 
tary power by his most ‘ base, bloody, brutal,’ and perfidious 
machinations. For the last few weeks the town has been 
entertained with such skimble-skamble stuff as this. A 
portion ef the press has not been ashamed—though we are 
almost ashamed to record the fact—to give publicity to as silly 
and unsupported a calumny as any which we can remem 
during a long course of years. What are the proofs? There 
can be no proofs of these charges as they stand at present. 
Has the Queen turned Qucen’s evidence?—or Lord Aber- 
deen?—or Lord Clarendon?—or Lord Palmerston ?—or 
Lord Stratford? Who heard the order given to ‘ Jerningham' 
to bring the garters? No man of candid mind could origi- 
nate or for a moment entertain against his fellow any accu- 
sation not susceptible of proof.” 

What “skimble-skamble stuff” may be, we do 
not know, and we doubt whether any dictionary 
would assist us in the research. But what we do 
know is, that this passage does not include the’ 
|distinet statements which have been made, an 
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publicly made. Amongst other things it has been 
said, that Prince Albert is present when the 
Queen grants audiences to her Cabinet Ministers, 
and that those Ministers have been obliged to 
sustain their views in the presence of the Prince. 
It has also been observed, that the Prince is in 
communication with every court save that of our 
nearest ally,—France. Now, these statements 
refer to matters of fact which are simple and easily 
ascertained. In audiences between any Cabinet 
Minister or Ministers and the Queen upon affairs 
usually treated as confidential between Ministers 
and the Sovereign, has Prince Albert been pre- 
sent? Has he at any such interview taken any 
part, or not? These, and some other questions 
of the kind, it appears to us, might very properly 
be answered, either in Parliament or out of it, 
without waiting for the end of the month. It 
would not be equally proper to inquire, whether 
Prince Albert is in communication with foreign 
courts, because at present there is no law or au- 
thentic order which would forbid any subject from 
holding communication with forcign courts; and 
it would be an extremely inconvenient manner of 
opening the question to begin with an inquiry 
tending to fetter the private correspondence of 
the Prince. But the fact that he is free to 
exercise such a correspondence without any 
official responsibility is quite sufficient reason for 
excluding him from interviews between the Crown 
and Cabinet Ministers. On other grounds, his 
resence at such interviews would be, if not 
regal, at all events against the spirit of the law 
and that usage of our constitution which cannot 
with safety be violated. 

The subject is a very plain one, and we do not 
know why the Times, in breaking silence upon it, 
should substitute the ‘“ skimble-skamble stuff” 
which it recapitulates, instead of the plain allega- 
tions that have been advanced. No doubt there 
have been other idle stories besides; but some 
statements were at all events distinct, and we 
have named a few of them. It is equally untrue, 
that people supposed Prince Albert, as a Privy 
Councillor, to exercise a decisive influence upon 
the councils of the Cabinet. We do not believe 


that anything of the kind was ever stated; but if 


it had been, the statement of an absurdity by one 
man is not a refutation of a plain statement by an- 
other. The statement was, that the Prince in- 
truded himself upon interviews between the Crown 
and the Cabinet, and forced upon the Cabinet an 
influence not natural to it. The statements have 
been treated as absurd, because any project of in- 
fluencing the English Government against the in- 
terests of the English people would be madness 
on the part of the Prince; but surely, England of 
all places, is the country to remember that princes 
may have mad projects. One English Prince, 
who certainly had a better right to interfere than 
the husband of the Queen, conceived the idea of 
re-uniting England to Rome; and there was a 
period in his attempt at which exactly the same 
arguments about the absurdity of the suspicion, 
the madness of the “project, and the disloyalty of 
the imputation, might have been used as in the 
present case. For the word disloyalty has been 
used ; as if the English people owed any allegiance 
to the Prince; or as if he shared that immunity 
from personal accusation which is enjoyed by the 
Crown alone! . . 


Mr. Roebuck goes so far as to say, that to ask | of these treaties, or even in assenting to such a/ refugees, excepting to renegades. 





swer from Mr. Roebuck, or from Prince Albert, 
or from the Crown. With Prince Albert, except 
on a footing of courtesy, the English public has 
no relation. The English people can ask for the 
bounty of the Crown; but when the English 
people has to discuss with the Government a 
question of right, that discussion must be carried 
on with Ministers. ‘The charge, in fact, is not 
one against the Crown or the Prince, but against 
Ministers. Ifa Sovereign should introduce, at an 
audience with Cabinet Ministers, some person who 
had no right to be there, the responsibility which 
would attach to the continuance of business under 
such circumstances would lie with Ministers, and 
with them only. The charge, then, is an accusa- 
tion against Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues ; 
and it is specific enough. It is, that when they 
have held interviews with the Queen they have 
perinitted the presence of another person, whose 
unmunities were of a kind to render his simple 
presence objectionable, if not dangerous. Let us 
repeat that we do not believe the statements to 
that effect ; but the statements have been specific, 
and the contradictions have been only specious. 
Attempts have been made to treat the assertion as 
idle, but an assertion respecting so momentous a 
matter—-one so plain—and one so strictly within 
personal responsibility, cannot be got over by 
slighting it. Whena clerkis accused of betray- 
ing his trust by embezzling his employer’s money, 
he is not acquitted, either on the preliminary exa- 
mination before the magistrate or upon trial, by 
treating the averments as idle, or bringing testi- 
mony to character in reply to distinct ‘* counts” in 
the indictment. So Ministers may be perfectly 
innocent of the charge now made against them; 
but they will be expected to d'sprove it by dis- 
tinct evidence. If they can disprove it, the evi- 
dence must be more easy to procure, more satis- 
factory in its nature, than that which could be 
sought for the defence of any man under any 
charge whatever. They have their facts, their 
witnesses, the whole knowledge of the case; 
everything within their control; they have even 
a jury predisposed in their favour; for the public 
wil gladly learn that there is no truth in these 
stories of Ministerial truckling to royal encroach- 
ment. The only thing the public wants to know 
is the truth ; and if Ministers can establish their 
innocepce they will receive their acquittal by ac- 
clamation. 





TREATIES BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
In the last Note presented to the Porte by the 
Ambassadors of the Four Powers, it was stipu- 
lated that, in the event of a diplomatic pacification, 
all subsisting treaties between Russia and Turkey 
should be renewed. ’ 
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Note which the disinterested and courageous allies 
of Turkey had taken no pains to secure; not to 
say, had laboured to avoid. In the latest, as in 
every stage of these protracted n ions, we 
believe it will be found that Russia has all 
her chances of a favourable issue to the allies of 
Turkey, while Turkey has been indebted to her 
own courage and skill in the field, to her own 
dignity, moderation, and clearsightedness in the 
cabinet for the maintenance of her just rights 
against open enemies and false friends. 

We invite attention to the following brief sum- 
mary of Treaties between Russia and from 
1711 to 1841. They will be found to present the 
most striking as well as the most concise illustra- 
tion of. the whole Russo-Turkish question. The 
Ottoman Empire had attained its apogee at the 
close of the seventeenth century. ‘Transylvania, 
the Banat, the Ukraine, were in subjection to the 
Porte. At that time Russia was paying tribute 
to the Nogai Khans, who themselves were vassals 
of the Grand Turk. In 1683 the Turkish army 
besieged Vienna. John Sobieski saved the city. 
The Austrians routed the Turks at Mohacz, and 
at Lenka, and compelled be to sign the 
treaty of Carlowitz on the 26th of January, 1699. 
From that day dates the wane of the Ottoman 
Power. 

Till then Russia had on only two or three occa- 
sions sent ambassadors to Constantinople. One 
of these ambassadors was es the empire 
with disgrace for having refused to conform to the 
Turkish etiquette of being held by the arm at an 
audience. Compare this affront with the attitude 
of Prince Menschikoff last March! The Russians 
entered into the coalition against the Turks. 
They took Azof in 1696. That city and its terri- 
tory were ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Cox- 
STANTINOPLE. 

The Treaty of Fa.xsry, concluded July 21, 
1711, when Peter the Great found himself in a 
disastrous strait at the Pruth, although purchased 
by Catherine I., was a profound humiliation to 
Russia. Azof was to be surrendered: T rog 
Kamenoi-Faton, to be razed to the ground. Russie 
bound herself to withdraw her troops from Poland 
and to cease her embassy to Constantinople. Un- 
favourable as the terms of this treaty were to 
Russia, Charles XII. persuaded Turkey not to 
ratify it; and as Russia for her part showed no 
disposition to execute its provisions, the Russian 
hostages were thrown into the Seven Towers. On 
the 13th of June, 1715, a treaty, was concluded 
at AprrANnopLe, forbidding all access of the Black 
Sea tothe Russians. The Treaty of Constanti- 
nopLr, of November 5, 1720, aflirmed the aboli- 
tion of the tribute (40,000 ducats) which the Czars 
were accustomed to pay to the Khans oi the 
Crimea. Turkey alone of the European Powers 








A discussion has been raised as to whether an- 
tecedent treaties between belligerent States are 
| annulled by war, and we think it has been con- 
| clusively established in the affirmative. Consider- 





ing that the treaties imposed upon Turkey by | 


| Russia almost periodically since 1774, whether 


| proved herself jealous of the independence of 
| Poland, and Art. XII. of that treaty obliged the 
| Czar not to intermeddle in the affairs of that king- 
;dom. Art. 11 released the Russian pilgrims 
going to Jerusalem from any tribute, and guaran- 
; teed them against any vexation. This was the 


under the pressure of successful hostilities, on the} first occasion of the two Powers entering into sti- 
plea of'a religious protectorate, or on the pretextofa| pulations with regard to religious questions. 


| defensive alliance, have one and all served as step- 


| 


The Treaty of Bevcrapn, of September, 8, 


| ping-stones tothe mtinual encroachments, by fraud | 1739, paralysed in some respects that of Carlowitz. 
| or force, of the successors of Peter the Great, it is| Turkey obtained Servia. It was mutually stipu- 


{clear that in urging upon the Porte the renewal | lated that neither Power should give asylum to 


Russia had 


the question would be equivalent to an imputation ; | transaction on the part of Russia, the Western | obtained successes by her arms, while Austria 


an extravagance of expression that could hardly 
have been expected from a man generally so 
exact. It proceeds upon the servile presumption 
that no inculpatory statement respecting the 
Prince can be anything but absurd and improper. 
Now, we say, the whole question is a matter of 
fact. If the fact is, as some have stated it, then 
unquestionably it ought to be known, and action 
ought to be taken. If the statements are untrue, 
and there is no fact, the simple assurance to that 
eflect would suffice. The question which Mr. 
Roebuck was expected to ask, is one most proper 
to ask; it is one that would not have been sup- 
posed difficult for the man who suddenly cross- 
questioned six members of Parliament, on mere 
suspicion of their being engaged in “ corrupt 
compromises ;" but it is a question which might 
not, perhaps, very appropriately set open the lips 
of a man who wears a silk gown, and still less ap- 
propriately upon the lips of a man who may ex- 
pect further legal preferment. Mr. Roebuck has 
made his sacrifices, and we do not see why the 
public are to expect any more. i 


| Powers virtually set their seals on the traditional 

policy of the Muscovite, admitted the dependence 
| of Turkey (and this at the moment when she was 
| fighting in self-defence, and expelling the invader 
| by force of arms), rivetted anew the links of the 
testamentary policy of the Czars, and in their 
terrified hurry to patch up a dishonourable peace, 
abandoned and betrayed the cause they professed 
to defend. We are not surprised to learn that 
this article of the Note had undergone a modifica- 
| tion before it reached Vienna, and that, according 
to the interpretation of the Turkish Ministry, the 
renewal of the treaties was declared to be “in the 
sense of the integrity and independence of Tur- 
key :” in other words, that the treaties themselves 
should be revised wherever their operation was 
prejudicial to that integrity and to that indepen- 
dence. 

This significant modification was, with whatever 
ill grace, at once accepted by the Conference at 
Vienna, and, coupled with the demand that the 
evacuation of the Principalities should take place 
within forty days after the acceptance of the 





The public, however, will not look for its an- 


terms, it bestowed a force and precision upon the 


| 


was sustaining reverses. Yet the conditions of 
this treaty were not altogether advantageous to 
her. Art. 9 bound the Russians to employ only 
Turkish vessels in the Black Sea. Art. Il. was 
the confirmation of Art. 11 of the Treaty of Con- 
stantinople of 1720. 

In 1786, the Russians having violated the 
Turkish territory in pursuit of Polish confederates, 
the Sultan, Mustapha, unfurled the Sandjak Sheri 
(Flag of the Prophet) in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. On this occasion many C&ristians were 
massacred without distinction of nationality, and 
no satisfaction was ever obtained for those acts of 
violence. The Russian Ambassador (M. Obreskof) 
was cast into the Fort of the Seven Towers. 

Catherine II. sent a fleet to the Morea, which 
touched at England on its passage to tle Medi- 
terranean. The English only ae Fr at this 
fleet, as incapable of any service. Elphinstone, 
however, under the orders of Count Alexis Orlof 
(who was no sailur) attacked the Turkish fleet 
of twenty sail of the line with his nine Russian 
ships, on the 6th of July, 1770, and on the follow- 
ing day destroyed the enemy in Bay of 
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Tchesme. Then with nine ships he forced the 
of the D on the coast, 
and thus proved to the nye dapge of 
fortifyi more tually ; whi 
the a de Rott, an Austrian engineer, was 
immediately commissioned to accomplish. 

The Tartars of the Crimea, ill-sustained by the 
Turks, and defeated by the Russians, separated 
from the Porte. 

The victories of Roumianzof and of Souvorof 
annihilated the Turkish army, and the new Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid, concluded the e of Kurcnux- 
Karyarput, in Bulgaria, on the 21st of July, 1774. 
All anterior treaties were declared lo be abolished. 
If ever the protectors of the Porte should succeed 
in reducing Russia, no doubt they will not fail to 
imitate this precedent, and to abolish the treaty 
of Kainardji, which was fatal to the power of 
Turkey. 

It opened the Dardanelles to Russia. (This 
condition indeed was subsequently extended to 
the commerce of all European nations.) It con- 
firmed the independence of the Crimea, allotted 
the two Kabardis (in the Caucasus) to Russia, as 
well as Azof and its territory. Art. XIV. per- 
mitted Russia to construct a church at Constanti- 
nople (in the street of Bey-Oglou, Galata quarter) 
besides the chapel of the Embassy. This was 
contrary to the Mussulman law, which specially 
forbids non-Mussulmans to build new places of 
worship, or to change the site of the old in cities 
where the external practices of Islamism are 
observed. Art. VII. bound Turkey to protect 
the Christian religion, and gave to Russian Ambas- 
sadors authority to make representations on the 
subject to the Sublime Porte. Art. VIII. con- 
firmed the rights of the Russian pilgrims.* 

Turkey avenged herself for this treaty, which 
reduced her to a state of the second order, on 
England. She prohibited British imports by a 
frman of 1774, of which the preamble runs as 
follows :— 

“ Historians teach us that the Christians, an artful and 
enterprising sect, have, from the earliest ages, made use of 
treachery and violence to accomplish their ambitious de- 
signs. 

By the explanatory Convention of 1779, signed 
at the demand of France, the protectorate of the 
Danubian Principalities devolved upon Russia. 

The Treaty of Constantinople, of June 10, 1783, 
concluded also under the mediation of France, 
confirmed the rights of neutral flags, and the free- 
dom of the seas. This was directed against the 
pretensions of England to naval supremacy. 

Scarcely was this treaty of commerce signed 
ere the annexation of the Crimea to Russia was 
made public. The good understanding then ex- 
isting between Austria and Russia induced France 
to content herself with the declaration that she 
was opposed to the entry of a Russian fleet into 
the Mediterranean. 

Till the year 1786 French vessels entered the 
Black Sea under the Russian flag, while England 
had not even this concession from Russia. In 
that year, at the demand of Russia, the Divan 
opened the Black Sea to the French flag. Austria 
had obtained that right in 1784. 

At the instigation of England Turkey took up 
arms again, but her fleet was destroyed at the 
mouth of the Dniester. Souvorof defeated the 
Turks at Rimnick, and took Ismail in spite of the 
boast that the Danube should flow back to its 
source, and heaven fall down to earth before the 
Muscovites should enter Ismail. England, then, 
in consternation at the revolution which had 
broken out in France, persuaded the Porte to 
peace, which was concluded, January 9, 1792, at 
Jassy. Russia only kept the town of Oczakow, 
Austria having separated from her. 

The Treaty of Bucharest, of May 28, 1812, 
gave to Russia Bessarabia, fixed the Pruth as the 
boundary of the two empires, and accorded to 
Russia the right of intervention in the aflairs of 
Servia. 

The Convention of Akerman, of September 25, 
1826, determiffed more strictly the protectorate 
of Russia in the Principalities. e Treaty of 
London, of July 6, 1827, between Russia, France, 

and England, assured the independence of 
Greece, and laid the first stone of the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Treaty of Adrianople, of September 14, 
1829, assigned to Russia the coast of the Black 
Sea, from the mouth of the Kouban to the Fort 
St. Nicholas. Turkey acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Hellenes, and undertook to pay 


* There were then about 2000 Russian pilgrims to the 
Holy Places annually. 











to Russia the sum of 11,500,000 ducats. Two 
iks in Asia passed into the hands of Russia. 
A separate convention debarred Turkey from 
building any fort on the left bank of the Danube. 
After the rebellion of the Pacha of Egypt, 
Russia concluded with Turkey, at Unkiar Skelessi, 
on June 26, 1833,* a defensive treaty, a secret 
article of which bound Turkey to close the Dar- 
danelles to the other Powers in case of their being 
at war with Russia. ‘This was to be in lieu of all 
material succour afforded by the Porte. 
On July 15, 1840, Russia concluded in London 
a treaty with England, to the exclusion of France, 
a treaty which contributed not a little to the dis- 
credit and consequeyt downfall of Louis Philippe, 
while it increased Russian influence in the East. 
The treaty of July 13, 1841, re-established the 
inviolability of the Dardanelles, and thus annulled 
the secret article of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. 
The Convention of Balta-Liman, of April 19, 1849, 
stipulated the mode of election of the Hospodars, 
and the joint right of occupation in the Danubian 
Principalities. 





O SI SIKH OMNES! 

Aw immense assemblage was held in the city of 
Umritsir in the middle of November ; twenty 
thousand were there, besides the inhabitants ; and 
they were assembled for another purpose besides 
that of the annual feast. All the old Sikh generals 
and ralers mustered in the day to receive a mes- 
sage from the Governor-General, on an important 
subject; the message was received as a national 
blessing. In the evening, the official party on a 
line of twelve elephants, with housings of scarlet 
and gold, were conducted in procession through 
the long streets, in which the tall irregular 
houses blazed with rows of lamps; and in the 
great square of the golden temple, where the 
people formed a solid mass, the illumination was 
so universal, that the very waters seemed on fire, 
and fireworks bursting upwards from the whole 
field, filling the heaven with falling stars. 

What was the ceremony which gave to that day 
of festival so peculiarly solemn and beneficent a 
character ? It was the message of the Governor- 
General, delivered by an English gentleman in 
Hindustani, denouncing the Punjaub custom of 
female infanticide, urging the natives to sign a 
solemn agreement to stop the practice, and 
putting a limit to the enormous endowments 
which were the indirect motives to the crime 
The natives received the new law as a blessing, 
and adopted it without opposition. In this coun- 
try we shall regard their doing so as only an act 
of common sense and duty; but are we so ex- 
tremely obedient to sense and duty, that at the 
suggestion of another better informed nation we 
could at once assemble and resolve to discontinue 
any proved abuse? Can we obey even the dic- 
tates of our own conscience? Could we muster 
whole bodies of Englishmen and induce them to 
listen to a statement on the enormity of our worst 
practices, and resolve at once to do better hence- 
forward? Suppose, for example, the representa- 
tive of some great country, at present more 
vigorous and powerful than our own—the United 
States for instance—-were to assemble a meeting 
of Englishmen on Penenden Heath, or Bolton 
Moor, and were to point out the enormity of pros- 
titution, with the indirect causes that lead to it, 
or the infamy of corrupt Parliamentary represen- 


classes would at once acquiesce, and decide upon 
aremedy? We know better. We do not retain 
the vital activity which we observe in the Sikh 
people ; and we should probably answer the mis- 
sionary by some tu quoque reproach which would 
rove our self-sufficiency, and our bigotry in vice. 
Still it is useful to observe that it is not impos- 
sible, even at the present day, for nations to 
adopt new views, and to carry out conviction in 
immediate application. Englishmen do not re- 
tain the faculty, but Sikhs do. 





FAREWELL TO MR. JAMES WATSON. 
Tere are always many men in political life whose 
exertions are entirely concealed from the public, 
or forgotten by a new generation ; a noble class of 
men who are content to work out of the sunshine 
of popular applause, but who find their reward in 
the triumph of the cause they have served. One 
of these men is about to bid us farewell. At 
the present moment we have perfect liberty of 
opinion. Any man may say what he will, and 


* Old style, as we find it in the text of Russian treaty. — 








| 
write what he will, within the bounds of decency, 
The most thorough analysis of our social 
= the most —— research into 
the grounds of belief, declarations of principles 
the most extreme, may now be made with safety. 
A free press is one of our most cherished rights 

It was not always so. Men had to struggle and 
resist, to suffer fine and bear imprisonment, and 
endure obloquy for doing these things in times 
gone by. The martyrs for free thought and free 
speech are too often forgotten in our admiration 
and exercise of the rights they won for us. Not 
first, perhaps, but certainly not last among these 
men is James Watson, bookseller, now about to 
retire from active business and to enjoy, let us hope, 
the leisure he has so nobly earned. On the 23rd 
instant, his friends, mindful of his services, and 
anxious to show their esteem and affection, intend 
to give a furewell entertainment in his honour at 
the Literary Institution, John-street. 

We also are desirous, so far as we may, to add 
our tribute. Mr. Watson carries with ie into 
his retirement a-conscience unstained by contact 
with the world ; uprightness which no temptations 
ever infringed; integrity unimpeachable, and 
steadfastness through good report and evil report 
to the cause which he has followed and served 
with chivalrous fidelity. Let us all duly and 
thankfully recognise the fact that we can print 
what we choose in these days ; it is because gallant 
journalists, like Leigh Hunt and James Mont- 
gomery ; scholars, like Gilbert Wakefield ; fierce 
partisans, like William Cobbett ; and sterling men 
of the people, like Carlile, Hetherington, and 
Watson, knew how, not only to fight, but to 
suffer for the liberty of the British press. 





OUR HOME CIRCLE. 

Lonpon has been scared from its propriety av 
the past week by a terrific blood-red placar 
calling ENGuisumMen to arms, to prevent “ The 
Czar of all the Russias” becoming “the Czar 
of all Europe.” This majestic appeal termi- 
nates in a recommendation to Englishmen to 
take in the ‘* Home Circle,” to be had of all book- 
sellers, and containing the best account of Russia 
and Turkey. Now, we do not for a moment 
question the claims of our vivacious and domestic 
contemporary upon the British public; but we 
think it has unconsciously enforced a striking 
moral, 

Is not this placard a type of Oo guerine m new 
Carthage—and of that truly British patriotism of 
the till which Napoleon ascribed to the nation of 
shopkeepers? But there is yet another moral to 
be drawn from this portentous “ poster,” which 
‘* comes in like a lion, and goes out like a lamb.” 
Is not the whole foreign policy of England on this 
Russian question degenerating into a back-stairs 
whisper of a Home Circle of Coburgs ? 





THE GERMAN POWERS. 
I. 
ALLIANCE OF ENGLAND WITH A “ CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRUSSIA.” 
In the gigantic struggle about to take the field be- 
tween Russia, the incarnation of barbarian abso- 
lutism, and the peoples of the West, the defenders of 
civilised freedom, we shall do well to examine closely 
the different powers whose influence weighs in the 
political balance. If we mean to fight, it is of the 


. age “en~ | highest importance to make a prudent choice of 
tation—are we to suppose that Englishmen of all | 4 : y 


allies. So much depends on the forethought exer- 
cised in the selection, in order, on the one hand, not 
to admit into our camp false brothers, traitors, 
masked enemies; and, on the other, not to reject 
reliable aids, combinations worthy of our confidence, 
and forces deserving to be accepted as our friends. 
“The Governments of England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia have united to resist the aggressions of 


| Russia.” Up to this moment it is in this form that 


optimists generally, and those interested in the de- 
feat of Turkey in particular, have sought to present 
the question of the day. 

® As to that Austrian dynasty whose crown, rolling 
down to ruin, was plucked from the precipice by 
Russian bayonets, its worth and character are be- 
ginning to be understood even by the most short- 
sighted. The Imperial and Royal House of Haps- 
burg is at length almost universally branded as the 
tool of the Czar; as a secret agent in the service of 
Russia, and employed by her to sound the intentions 
and to warp the policy of the Governments of Paris 
and London; as a veiled adversary, which by diplo- 
matic negotiations labours to blunt, to enervate, and 
to paralyse the heroic efforts of Turkey. To such as 
may still have doubted the position of Austria, the 
Cabinet of Vienna has taken care to make a declara- 
tion in its own unofficial journal, “that Austria 
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never yet entertained the intention of arresting the | of the Hohenzollern. From the time when the Ger- 
rogress of Russian influence, nor will she ever | man Princes in their despair called their populations 
pare rer the intention of arresting the influence of | to arms against Napoleon, by the promise of a Con- 


Russia in the future.” t I \ n 
ledged the treacherous designs of Austria. No 
wonder that all the advanced politicians in England 


have made up their minds that Austria must be | 
destroyed to make room for a free Hungary, a free | 


Poland, a free Italy, and to leave her other provinces 
to be re-united to Germany. é ’ 

The British nation—such is the cx mclusion—in the 
event of war with Russia, will have to turn against 
the Austrian court, and to make common cause with 
the Revolution at Pesth, at Cracow, and at Milan. 
As to Prussia, it was announced the other day that it 
was her intention to enter, in concert with Austria, 
into direct negotiation with the court of St. Peters- 
burg. England and France would be excluded. 
Austria and Prussia (it is impossible for any one 
who has studied the German policy of 1849 to doubt), 
receiving their instructions from St. Petersburg, 
would gladly divide, isolate, and throw overboard the 
British and French nations altogether, to leave the 
course clear for the Czar. If European war is de- 
clared, Austria and Prussia will support the Czar by 
an armed neutrality, by a menacing attitude towards 
Turkey and revolutionary Poland, and an observant 
one towards France; perhaps even by a direct sup- 
port of military operations. Nothing can arrest the 
German thrones in this course, except a rising of 
their own peoples. 

But here we encounter a pernicious prejudice. 
Those who are quite ready to abandon the despotic 
dynasty of Vienna are equally prone to confide in 
the hypocritical dynasty of Berlin. They even go so 
far as to commit to the Prussian Government, in the 
event of aconflict between absolutism and demucracy, 
the direction of the German movement. 

The fact is, that serious misconception exists, 
especially on this side of the Channel, on the part to 
be played by the Prussian dynasty as the defender 
of Protestantism, protector of commercial freedom, 
and natural promoter of a constitutional development. ° 

Now, the Crown in Prussia is so zealous a defender 
of Protestantism, and so terrible a foe of the Papacy, 
that after thirteen years of continuous successes, the 
Papal Church has made the Cabinet of Frederick 
William IV. a conclave of Romanism. In a recent 
article on “ Ultramontanism in Germany,” we cited 
the very words of the Archbishop of Freiburg, who 
asked nothing more than “liberty for the Roman 
Catholic Church as it exists in the dominions of his 
Very High Majesty the King of Prussia.” 

The free-trade tendencies of the Berlin Government 
have resulted, it is known, in a treaty of commerce 
with Austria; a treaty concluded in an Austro- 
Russian sense. This new Customs’ Union, put in 
force on the first day of the remarkable year 1854, 
encircles in an immense network the territory of 
sixty millions of men. 

A very important market for England, one may | 
say; but whose full importance will only be felt on 
the day when Prussia and Austria, following the 
impulsion of their master, shall wage a war of prohi- 
bition against British imports, from the North Sea 
to the Appenines. Only turn over the leaves of the 
reports of 1851, on the negotiations which preceded 
the conclusion of the Austrian treaty; you will meet 
so often with Nesselrode and Russian Ambassadors, 
with so mavy Russian Grand Duchesses, so much of 
the Czarewitch, of the Czarine, and the Czar mixed 
up with these negotiations, that you will scarcely 
reject our fears as visionary chimeras. In the way 
of Constitutionalism, the mistaken notions still current 
with regard to Prussia might well become dangerous, 
not only to the hopes of German liberty, but to the 
political interests of the British nation itself. 

An influential section of public opinion in England 
believes in the liberal, constitutional, and progressive 
tendencies of the Prussian Government. That party 
is ready to declare itself against the democratic, anti- 
Austrian and anti-Prussian mass of the German 
people, while it is equally ready to support a 
Power which is but the catspaw of Austrian and 
Prussian absolutism. The cause of continental 
liberty will have made a decided step in advance 
when, at length, the conviction shall have spread 
through England, not only that the Austrian Go- 
vernment is but a Muscovite in white uniform, but 
also that the Government of Berlin is but a Haps- 
burg with a rather more gentlemanly address. 

Taking advantage of the false notions current in 
this country about continental constitutionalism, 
the Government of Great Britain was permitted to 
let Hungary be trodden down, Italy betrayed, and to | 
rejoice over the subjugation of the German revolu- 
tion. Let but the British people institute an inquest 
on the dynastic intrigues which spread their toils 
from the Palais d’Hiver to St. James's, and the con- 
tinental nations will at once have gained a powerful 
ally, despotism a terrible fue. 

If we study the history of Germany since 1813— | 
not in the works of doctrinaires, who bend all evi- | 
dence to their theories, but in official documents, we | 


Even the 7imes has acknow- | stitutional Germany, marching towards liberty and 


| unity—from that hour, we say, the Prussian dynasty, 
resisting the approaches of that constitutionalism, 
was for ever employing all its cunning and all its 
strength to abolish even the charters of a few petty 
states in the south and centre of Germany. Instead 
|of preparing a greater unity, the efforts of the 
Prussian Government after 1815 were towards a 
scission of Germany, dividing the influence between 
Austria and itself. A line of demarcation was to be 
'drawn across Germany, whereby “ Prussia should 
govern on the hither side of the Mein and Aus- 
tria beyond.” Instead of accordimg constitutional 
liberty, the Prussian Government strove to establish 
the most unlimited monarchism throughout Ger- 
many. “The constitutionalism of the Southern 
States of Germany was to be combated in all its 
gradations, and in all its consequences.” Instead of 
tolerating even simple administrative reforms, the 
Government insisted on “conserving” all abuses. 
The only reforms it patronised were in the miditary art. 
Let it not be supposed that we are expressing 

a personal opinion. We are citing the textual words 
of the Prussian Government. From a heap of diplo- 
matic documents we select at present a few ex- 
tracts only of the memorandum of a Prussian states- 
man of the year 1822. This memorandum was 
drawn up for the purpose of tracing the fundamental 
policy of the Prussian Government towards the 
Diet of Frankfort. Published before 1848, in Ger- 
many, and by moderate constitutionalists, the au- 
thenticity of these documents, which chance has 
brought to light, is indisputable, and not even denied 
by the Prussian Government. We find, in looking 
over these papers, that “ ever since the Congress of 
Vienna it has been the invariable object of Prussia 
to bring about a division of Germany, but in such 
a manner as that, in case of partition, the majority 
of States should; pronounce themselves for Prussia.” 
Her rule of policy was “to exhibit to the Diet of 
Frankfort an apparently active zeal for the develop- 
|ment of reforms, but secretly to defeat those reforms 
as much as possible.” The maxim of the Cabi- 
net of Berlin was “ to depopularise, to combat, to annul, 
by every secret means, the constitutionalism of Southern 
Germany, by inflaming the national vanity of the Ger- 
man people, representing constitutivnalism as the product 

and means of influence of a rival nation.” 

The Government of Berlin pursued the principle 
of “supporting in the Diet all the restrictive mea- 


sures of Austria, while apparently mitigating their 


form.” Prussia was to ally herself closely to the 
Austrian Cabinet on all great questions, but occa- 
sionally, to win popularity, she was to affect an act of 
independence against Austria; taking care, however, 
not to repeat those tactics too often, for fear of ex- 
citing the susceptibilities of Austria. 

It was by this dignified jugglery that Prussia ob- 
tained for some time a liberal repute. It was by 
repeating the same jugglery, on a larger scale, during 
the Revolution of 1848-49, that the Government of 
Berlin contrived to make use of the richer middle 
class against the people. After having succeeded 


‘in fraudulently mutilating even the most moderate 


constitutionalism, Prussia now takes up the tradi- 
tional réle of Austria; affects the protectorate of 
ultramontanism, and seeks to re-animate the last 
relics of the most decrepit feudalism of the Holy 
German Empire! What a fruitful promise for con- 
stitutionalism ! 

Singular aberration of public opinion, that this 
Government, which has always striven to “de- 


popularise, to combat, to annihilate constitutional- | 


ism, by representing it as the work of foreign influ- 
ence”— that this same power should still be regarded 


| abroad as the born champion of liberal ideas. 


At Windsor Castle assuredly these illusions about 


| the constitutional tendencies of the Prussian Govern- 


ment are not, nor ever have been, shared. The 
promises of a constitution, and of liberty, which 
Frederick William IV. made some years since to 
Germany—promises apparently supported by the 


}attitude of the English Government, succeeded in 
| detaching from the democratic movement classes of 


the population who now bitterly regret their con- 
fiding expectations. 

To subdue more easily the democratic movement 
was the sole object of these promises. We entertain 
a deliberate conviction, founded on the documents 
before us, that the British Government in taking 


sides with Prussia, had no design of extending the | 


constitutional régime, but simply of obliterating the 
last traces of the Revolution. 
It is singular enough that the activity of the 


| British Government in the affairs of the German | 
Revolution should have escaped detection hitherto. | 
Yet the same policy that now comprises the entente | 


cordiale of the Houses of Romanoff, Hapsburg, 
Hohenzollern, Bourbon, and Coburg, against ‘Turkey, 
was actively engaged before against the revolutionary 
peoples. Perhaps if those peoples had not thrown 


Pe 


to rise in arms to repulse an attack directed against 
civilisation itself. 

In 1849, the questions at issue were, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons and the Orleans; the fusion; 
the oppression of the democratic element; the Rus- 
sian influence. The restoration was not to be thought 
of in France, without the previous defeat of all the 
popular movements, which by neutralising the reac- 
tionary forces of the various States, rendered a 
Royalist intervention in France Read 
the letters which M. Guizot published at that time 
in the Assemblée Nationale, wader the cipher of an 

Omega; and comparing them with the facts which 
‘are now passing before our eyes, the importance of 
|the Royalist conspiracy of 1849 is easily understood. 
|The Prussian and Austrian armies advancing towards 
\the Rhine to crush the Revolution in its last 

were destined to act ulteriorly against Swi 
against Piedmont, against France. The sole obstacle 
\to the execution of this plan was the rivalry then 

existing between the councillors of the Austrian and_ 

Prussian Courts. These councillors, united in their 

hatred of everything that dated from the rabble of 
|March (Médrzgesindel), were quarrelling about ques- 
| tions of influence, as near neighbours are wont to quar- 
rel. German professors, political simpletons, 

to create out of these rivalries a constitutional Prussia. 
They did not perceive that they were onl: 

as linkmen to unmitigated absolutism. men 
who had written volumes on the disgraceful Ma- 
chiavelism of the Prussian dynasty were pwd cape 
jing their dreams, in spite of the gloomy thunders of 
artillery and the fusillades in many a fortress fosse. 

The Earl of Westmorevann, at that time Ambas- 
sador of Her Britannic Majesty to the Court of Berlin, 
was not one of these political simpletons. The 
political papers emanating from him, which we have 
before us, prove the contrary. The Earl of West- 
MORELAND knew perfectly well that the constitutional 
promises with which Prussia went to war against the 
democracy were fictions and s; a mere 
papier-maché screen to hide the big guns of des- 
potism. 

Accordingly, it was not on behalf of constitu- 
tionalism that the noble Earl expounded his efforts. 
He rather laboured to prepare a common action be- 
tween the Courts of Vienna and Berlin against the 
Revolution, although, by the necessity of the a 
ithe suppression of the German Revolution was fat 
j}to extend the Russian influence. The Crowns of 

Prussia and Austria, detested by the mass of their 

populations, could not stand without the aid of their 
|mighty patron, the Czar. The more they re- 
ceded from the principles of 1848, the more they 
|were hated, and the more indispensable was it to 
|their safety to knit close the bonds that attached 

} them to Russia. 

The understanding between Austria and Prussia 
| was, no doubt, in the interest of the “ Royal Family 
of France.” But it was only possible so far as 

Prussia departed from the appearance even of a 
icertain air of liberalism, which excited evident dis- 
‘gust at Vienna. It was not tolerated at the latter 

Court that Prussia should acquire influence by draping 
lherself before the duped public in a liberal toga. 

To bring back Prussia to a pure and simple declara- 

tion of her absolutist intentions, Austria, through 
the medium of the Archduke John, Vicar of the 
|German Empire, made use of the Earl of Westmore- 

jland to influence the Prussian Court, and J mags J 
|Count Brandenburg, uncle of Frederick William IV. 
|If the complete understanding necessary to royalist 
'restoration failed of accomplishment, the failure was 
\certainly not due to any want of efforts on the part 
|of the British Ambassador at the Court of Berlin. 
We shall return more specially to these negotia- 
\tions. We shall cite the actual words of the Earl of 
| Westmoreland, extracts of his letters in which he re- 
_joices to witness the triumph of —constitutionalism? 
| Bah! nothing of the sort—* of the Prussian and 
| Austrian armies crushing the German Revolution. Yes, 
while the British nation believed that Prussia, anti- 
‘revolutionary as she was, still cherished “constitu- 
tional intentions,” the British Ambassador was work~- 
|ing at the formal reconstruction of the Holy Alliance. 

The British nation, so long blindly confident in 
the administration of its foreign affairs, is now occu- 
pied in instituting a general inquest. And this is 
jour reason for examining closely that old hobby of 
|the alliance of England with a “Constitutional 
| Prussia.” B. 


Open Council. 


‘IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARB 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR HRCESSARILT HOLDS BiM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 
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PRINCE ALBERT. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Kemp-town, Jan. 18. 
Str,—The following is a brief statement of cir- 


are astonished to have stilljto combat this chimera of| away their victory, if the kings had not found | cumstances which have come to my knowledge re- 
4 German Constitutionalism fostered under the wgis| treachery successful, the world would not now have | specting the dismissal of Lord Palmerston in 1851. 

















The dismissal of Lord Palmerston in 1851 was a 
preconcerted coup d'état. He was found neither suf- 
ficiently tractable nor sufficiently subservient to the 
interests of the Coburg family, and he was conse- 
quently ousted through the influence of Prince Albert, 
of whom Lord John Russell had become the con- 
scious or unconscious instrument. His successor 
was Lord Granville. 

Lord Palmerston was at that time in possession of 
documentary evidence of the Prince’s unconsti- 
tutional interference in the foreign affairs of Great 
Britain, and the statements contained in the cele- 
brated letter, signed “ M. P.,” are based upon it, or 
upon other equally incontrovertible data: Lord Pal- 
merston entrusted these documents to Sir J— E-, 
by whom they were placed in the hands of a writer 
of some eminence. From these materials he pro- 
duced, in eight-and-forty hours, a pamphlet, in which 
these unconstitutional intrigues were exposed. It 
was printed, and it would have been published, in a 
locality not a hundred miles from Albemarle-street, 
but at the eleventh hour it was suppressed. 

Some half-dozen copies were preserved, one of 
which, with the word “ Suppressed” inscribed upon 
its title-page, found its way to Windsor. 

Lord Palmerston, who had been recently, and in 
no complimentary manner, dismissed from office, 
shortly became an honoured guest of Royalty. 

I wait to learn what inferences “Crrpo,” and 
other “ Sober-minded men,” may deduce from this 
narrative.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, Witiram ConincHam. 





OUR CONSTITUTIONAL MINISTERS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Star and Garter Hotel, D’Oliere-street, 
Dublin, Jan. 11. 

Srr,—I have read your excellent remarks on the 
“mummery of martyrdom,” yearly enacted every 
830th of January. They are, indeed, most acceptable 
to the descendant of one of those who drew the sword 
and sheathed it not till the head of the traitor— 
Charles Stuart—rolled on the scaffold before the 
Banquetting-room of Whitehall. 

And now a word to Mr. Coningham. Under 
what delusion was he labouring when he put the 
question—“ How long shall Prince Albert continue 
to be the only irresponsible Minister of the Crown?” 
Now, if the Queen’s consort Aas intermeddled in the 
criminal manner represented in the papers, I beg to 
say that I should be the last person to attempt to 
mitigate the just indignation of the people at such 
unconstitutional acts. But Mr. Coningham should 
be just. Does he not know that England, for a long 
period, has been governed by an illegal club? That, 
according to the Constitution, matters of foreign and 
of home polity can only be decided on by the Privy 
Council; that a few members of that council have 
usurped to themselves all its prerogatives; that, to 
use the words of Hallam, “ The Cabinet itself having 
no legal existence, and its members being merely not 
amenable to punishment in their simple capacity of 
Privy Councillors, which they generally share in 
modern times with a great number even of their 
adversaries, there is no tangible character to which 
responsibility is attached; nothing, except a signa- 
ture, or the setting of a seal, from which a bad 
minister need entertain any further apprehension 
than that of losing his post or his reputation.” And 
even where crimes can be brought home to ministers, 
Macaulay tells us: “Whatever confidence may be 
placed in the decision of the peers on an appeal 
arising out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that 
no man has the least confidence in their impartiality 
when a great public functionary, charged with a 
great State crime, is brought to their bar. They 
are all politicians. There is hardly one among them 
whose vote on an impeachment may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has been examined, 
and even if it were possible to rely on their justice, 
they would still be quite unfit to try such a cause.” 
I would ask Mr. Coningham whether these words 
have not been confirmed by several modern instances, 

icularly by the abortive impeachment of Lord 

almerston in 1848? 

And now, as to Mr. Coningham’s idea that Hun- 
| a A not have been trampled down had the 

nglish{people been aware of Prince Albert’s “ carry- 
ing on a private correspondence with British diplo- 
matists abroad, or with foreign courts, unknown to 
Lord Palmerston.” Has Mr. Coningham read the 
Blue Books? Is he aware that England, in former 
times, treated with Hungary as an independent 
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state, and, in 1711, actually effected a reconciliation 
between her and Austria? Is he aware that, in 
1849, Lord Palmerston refused to see the agent of 
the Hungarian Government, alleging that he could 
“receive communications respecting Hungary only 
through the diplomatic organ of the Emperor of 
Austria at this court?” Is Mr. Coningham aware 
that Lord Palmerston (to employ the vigorous lan- 
guage of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan) “had the unspeak- 
able meanness to send a copy of this letter to Vienna? 
The effect of sending such a missive was plainly 
telling the Cabinet of the Kaiser that they might do 
what they would with a nation which was only 
linked to the Austrian Crown by its ancient laws 
and constitution.” * I give from the Blue Book the 
note which accdmpanied the copy of the letter to 
the Hungarian agent, forwarded to our Ambassador 
at Vienna:— 
“ Foreign-office, Dec. 20, 1848. 
“My Lord,—I herewith transmit to your Excellency, for 
our information, a copy of a letter which I have caused to 
be addressed to a person representing himself as charged 


with.communications from Hungary.—I am, &c., c 
“* PALMERSTON.” 


Is Mr. W. Coningham of opinion that this note was 
written under Prince Albert’s dictation? If so, then 
how will he account for the mutilation and falsifica- 
tion of Sir A. Burnes’s despatches to remove from 
Lord Palmerston’s shoulders the criminality of the 
Affghan war? And how, I should like to know, will 
Mr. Coningham account for Lord Palmerston’s con- 
duct when Poland rose, in 1830, to secure the Con- 
stitution guaranteed to her by England in 1815. He 
then absolutely interfered to prevent France, Sweden, 
Turkey, Persia, aye, and even accursed Austria, from 
siding with Poland! Was Prince Albert in the 
Foreign-office then ? 

But I dare not intrude further on your valuable 
space.—Believe me, Sir, yours very truly, 

Ouiver BrapsHaw. 





THE PRESTON STRIKE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Preston, Jan. 7th, 1854. 


Sm,—lIn the Leader of the 31st of December you 
commence a leading article upon the subject of the 
Lancashire Strikes by stating that “ the working- 
classes who are now on strike in the North have not 
yet responded to the challenge which they have re- 
ceived from several quarters;—they have not yet 
made good their assertion that on commercial grounds 
the masters would be able to pay them ten per cent. 
more than the current rate of wages.” 

I assume that by “ the current rate of wages” you 
mean the rate of wages current at Preston before the 
strike; because it is a notorious fact that there is no 
uniform rate of wages current throughout the cotton 
district: wages differ very materially even in the 
same towns, and in no cotton-manufacturing town 
except Blackburn has a standard list of prices been 
adopted. 

The only mode which the operatives have for 
showing that the masters are able on commercial 
grounds to pay them the ten per cent. which they de- 
mand, is by producing masters who are now running 
their mills under commercial and other circum- 
stances similar to those which would surround the 
Preston masters if they were at work, and who, 
nevertheless, pay the ten per cent. Other mode than 
this no one can have; for it would be impossible to 
ascertain the precise nature of each manufacturer’s 
business, the nature of his capital, and the perfection 
of his machinery; without which it would be impos- 
sible to prove the absolute capability of each master 
to pay the ten per cent. 

What the operatives can do, they have this week 
done: they have published a list of the prices upon 
certain sorts of cloth paid by the principal Preston 
manufacturers before the lock-out, comparing them 
with the prices paid at Blackburn for ;the same de- 
scriptions of work. I subjoin their statement :— 


LIST OF PRICES. 
Preston. Blackburn. 


rices, Prices. 
Catterall and Co. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. da. d. 
Inches. Yards, 
60 40 374 16 11} 134 
44 38 374 ll 8 8? 
62 36 374 16 14 123 
53 26 538 14 13} 16 
Birley Brothers. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards. 
54 39 374 9 7 7 
58 40 374 14 8 94 
ti4 30 46 9 94 8} 
Swainson and Birley’s. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards, 
60 36 50 13 124 133 
60 39 374 154 104 13 
4 39 374 14 H 94 
52 39 874 % 6! 7} 





* British Quarterly Review, Dec. 1853. 
t This sort had only been made a few wecks, and the pri 
is that paid at the stoppage of the mill. * —_ 
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vif and Co. 
Width. Length Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Y; 
60 40 373 153 11 13 
Tauler and Co. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards. 

66 40 37. 16 12 13 

62 40 387 16 ilk iit 

58 40 37 14 l 1 

J. and A. Leigh. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards. 
60 40 374 154 il 13 
Horrockses, Miller and Co. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. 
Inches. ards. 

68 40 40 19 14} 16 
*77 40 40 Pz] 22 24h 
°77 40 o . 234 

Lawson and Swarbrick. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards, 
60 40 374 15} 1l} 13 
Arkwright and Co. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards. 
60 40 374 15} 11 13 
Calvert and Co., Walton. 
Reed. Width. Length. Picks, d. d. 
Inches. Yards, 
60 40 373 153 11 13 
H. Sharples and Co. 
Reed. Width. Length Picks. d. d. 
Inches. Yards. 
76 40 40 20 224 214 
76 46 48 °20 27 28 


I need scarcely explain that many other sorts than 
these are manufactured in Preston; but it may be 
taken for a fact that one of these sorts (viz., the 60 
reed cloth, 154 picks) constitutes three-fourths of 
the trade at Preston. It is a poor sort of cloth, and 
is made for the Chinese markets. In justice to the 
manufacturers, I should add that for one piece of this 
cloth manufactured in Blackburn a thousand are 
manufactured in Preston (Blackburn working prin- 
cipally for the Bombay and Calcutta markets, which 
have a demand for better sorts), and it might pos- 
sibly be that the Blackburn employers are on that 
account content to pay a higher price upon that sort 
than they otherwise would, but it is a fact that upon 
every sort of cloth made in both the towns the Pres- 
ton masters have hitherto paid less than the Black- 
burn masters. 

I an, Sir, yours oa. 





GOVERNMENT MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
London, Jan. 11th. 


Sir,—A year has nearly elapsed since you inserted 
a letter of mine exposing the misdeeds of the direc- 
tors of the Royal Australian Mail Company. During 
this interval the shareholders have shown themselves 
alive to the censure lavished on them by the press 
and the public; they have deposed their directors, 
and shown every disposition to endeavour to regain 
the good opinion of the public. Their last ship, the 
Victoria, has made the quickest passage out and 
home on record; and I believe the passengers have 
declared themselves fully satisfied with the treat- 
ment and accommodation they received. Under 
these circumstances, I do not hesitate to bring under 
your notice, and endeavour to enlist your powerful 
aid to remedy, an apparent case of gross injustice 
committed by the Post-office against that company. 
The Victoria took on board at Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, a very large number of letters for 
England. The postage of those letters amounted to 
2000/., of which 500/. has very properly been paid to 
the captain, as directed by Act of Parliament; the 
remaining 1500/. has been pocketed by Govern- 
ment, and not one fraction been given to the com- 
pany. You may ask why the company did not con- 
tract with the captain that the Post-office fee should 
go entirely to them. The answer is, that the com- 
pany being deprived of their contract, did not con- 
template the conveyance of any mail, but that the 
letters were sent on board against their wish in 
Australia, and that no English vessel can refuse to 
take them. Surely, if our vessels are to compete 
with foreigners, they should be protected from such 
an outrageous act of despotism. The Golden Age, 
the other day, refused to take a mail, unless she was 
allowed half the postage. Our yessels must carry 
them for nothing, unless, as in the case of the West 
Indian boats, they can muster sufficient interest to 
ensure an enormous subsidy which defies competi- 
tion. Considering that youare an advocate for a quick 
communication with our Australian colonies, which 
can be alone accomplished by a system of fair play, 
I beg to remain, 

A SHARELOLDER IN THE Royat AUSTRALIAN 

Matt Company. 








* These two sorts are the prices paid at the closing of the 
mills ; we found it impossible to get an accurate statement 
of the prices paid on the Ist of March, and supposing that 
ten per cent. had been advanced upon them, the difference 


between them and the Blackburn prices will be 21 per cent. 
' on the one sort, and 24 per cent. on the other. 
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Literature. 


Oritics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review, 





Turre are retrospective periods in Literature: periods when the baffled 
thinkers losing confidence in the Present, and seeing the Future loom but 
dimly through the mist, turn back with lingering glances to the Past to read 
some comfort there—to read there the lessons of wisdom which time has 
proved to be wise—to learn there the secrets of success which time has 
proved to be success. That we are entering on such a period many indica- 
tions seem to show. Among them, and the only one to be touched on at 
this moment, is the simultaneous movement of four publishers towards our 
English Classics. Parker has commenced an Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, edited by Rosert Bex, as we noted last week. Nico has 
reached the fifth volume of his Library Edition of the British Poets, edited 
by Georce Gurittan. Bouwn has commenced with Girson and Appisox 
his edition of The British Classics. And now Murray comes forth with the 
first volume of his series—Murray’s British Classics. All these works 
demand extensive sale not to be ruinous speculations: the first three are 
unusually cheap, the last is more elegant and more expensive. 

Gotpsmitu’s works in four volumes, edited anew by Perer CunnincHam, 
at seven shillings and sixpence a volume, will certainly tempt the purse of 
many who can, and of some who cannot, afford the luxury. It is really a 
very elegant edition, fit for a drawing-room table, and for the best shelves 
of alibrary. This is good policy on Murray’s part. If books are not to 
be cheap let them he luxurious; there are abundaut booklovers who regard 
paper, type, and general appearance, more than they do cost. And seven 
shillings and sixpence is a moderate price for such luxuries in England. 

Looaing closer into this edition of Gotpsmiru (the first volume of which 
only has appeared, containing the Poems, Dramas, and the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field”), we shall find abundant material for comment when the work is com- 
plete. Our readers may be told, however, that this edition is not a mere 
re-issue, but has been very carefully edited by Peter Cunnivcuam. It 
contains more pieces than any former edition, and is the first in which the 
works appear exactly as Gotpsmiru left them, after his numerous correc- 
tions. We were surprised to learn, from the preface, how inaccurate the 
previous editions are, and how much Gotpsmiru stood in need of*an editor. 
Of all this we shall speak at length hereafter. To-day we only notice the 
retrospective tendency— 

Nostra dabunt alios hodie convivia ludos ; 

Conditor Iliados cantabitur, atque Maronis 

Altisoni dubiam facientia carmina palnam— 
the tendency is wholesome if kept within due bounds, and no Englishman 
will remain indifferent to the great names of his Literature. 





We regard the British and Forcign Medical Review as quite a model of 
what reviews should be now-a-days. It addresses, of course, a special class ; 
but the way it is edited might teach something to all the other reviews. In 
the last number Dr. Arison gives an excellent paper on the Exciting Causes 
of Epidemics, in which he argues for the contagiousness of Cholera, and for 
the district liability (so to speak) of infection. It is worth consulting, even 
by non-medical readers. The following criticism on a source of statistical 
fallacy will be read with interest :— 

“Dr. Southwood Smith observes, in the course of discussions on the effects of air vitiated 
by decomposing animal or vegetable matter, that the districts of a town which are undrained 
will very generally be found much more liable to disease, and particularly to epidemic 
diseases, than those which are drained; from which he infers, that it is by the diffusion 
through the atmosphere of putrescent matters, which good draining would carry off, that 
these diseases are produced, or that the poison exciting them acquires what has been called 
an epidemic influence ; and when this statement is taken along with the somewhat hasty 
assertions, to be found in several scientific works of late years, as to the intimate relation, if 
not identity of the process of decomposition of an organised body after death, with the 
one effected ina living body by the action of malaria or contagion—it is not surprising 
a it should be regarded as an exposition of ascertained truths, very different from what 
lave really been made out. 

“We have no doubt that the observation itself will be 
regard to the inference, we must obs 
undrained parts of a town differs frc 


found very generally correct; but in 
“ first, oa bene condition of the inhabitants of the 
. ; om that ef the inhabitants of other parts, in many other 
circumstances besides the degree of vitiation of the air which they ieuathe ; “3 pb 
that the Vitiation of the air which they breathe depends on many other causes, besides those 
which draining can remove; it depends on the construction’ of the houses, and of the 
Streets, courts, or alleys which they inhabit, often such as to make ventilation impossible ; 
it depends especially on the degree of crowding of their rooms, and very often likewise on 
yo own habits: they are very generally the poorest of the artisans, many are, indeed, 
ae i they - 7 fed, ill clothed, ill lo!ged, almost always crowded together, and care- 
a 0 the use both of pure air and pure water, often inadequately protected from cold, 
‘ “ exposed ao Rion, often addicted to intemperance. It is a fact statistically proved, 
obeys mage = any other that has been ascertained in regard to the health of dif- 


H ‘ juman race, that among those who are most in want of the comforts 
of life, there is the greatest amount of akten 


- L s and mortality. In order to ascertain 

therefore, by the method of induction, that the unhealthy contibian of any poor district of a 

seme = r t the prevalence of any epidemic disease there, is owing to defect of drainage, 

e — ave the subject subdivided, and statistical evidence adduced on its subdivisions, 

Pom rae: | yd Oe mga the condition of the people there, and fixing attention on 
sults o e deficiency of draining only; which 3 7 . 7 

done in this country.” B oy 5 Which, #0 far as we know, has not yet been 


There is also an interesting paper on the Physiological Discoveries of Claude 
Bernard, and one all readers should consult, on the Rise, Progress, and Present 
Condition of Animal Electricity, in which the history of marvellous discoveries 
is lucidly and popularly given. Among the “ original communications” 


as a 


Se ooo 
there is a continuation of Dr. Wix11aMs's striking paper on the Blood: the 
purport may be gathered from this extract :— 

“In these rs the general proposition has been more than once 
that in the scological series the flutde of the liv i 
chemical and vital composition in proportion as the lower extreme of the scale is 
and that, correspondently with the fluids, the fixed solids display a constantly 
tendency to simplification. To reverse the proposition, the free fluids and the fixed 
constituting the mass of the body acquire, in‘a corres as the animal chain ig 


simpler 


z 


upwards, a greater and greater complexity of com 
“ As schpechs the fluids, this principle has been substantiated by reference to demonstra- 
tive facts. This law of progressive complexity on its ye to the and fixed 
solids remains to be unfold The standard of this is ais by on tnarvase bs the 
proportion of albumen, and by the superaddition, at a certain limit in the scale, of fibrine; 


the standard of solids is raised by the production of new organised constituents within the 
elementary cells. ‘The relation between the fluids and solids of the living organism is much 
more intimate, however, and recondite, than that which is implied in this T= go statement. 
The blood-proper is the highest form under which the nutrimental 

animal kingdom, but it is not perfect in its composition at its first appearance in the series; 
it is comparatively onee in its oeeee condition hy it 4 ually ae a by 
a successive increase in the number of its ingredien ee 

its superior limit, exhibits a composition much more complex that which it 

in the lower radiated animal. In the lowest animal its albumen is least in amount, its float- 
ing corpuscles present the lowest features of organisation. It may be affirmed as an absq- 
lute principle in the chemistry of living beings, that what is not, or never has been, present 
in the fluids, never can constitute an integral ingredient of the solids. : 

“If fibrine forms no part of the fluids of an animal, it cannot exist as a constituent of the 
solids ; it is an absolute organic law that the proximate principle can only be cme | in 
the fluids; it is used by the solids only as a building material. Fibrine, ly 80 
cannot be manufactured de novo out of the elements of albumen by the =< 
the fixed solids; these latter cells are capable of no further effort than that of ying 
principle already prepared, into a newer and higher organic compound. Neither al 
nor fibrine exists as such in the interior of any sedentary cells; such situations are i 
only by a principle developed from fibrine or albumen, Below ‘the limit in the 
scale at which fibrine disappears from the fluids, albumen rapidly falls in relative amount 
above this limit both these principles increase in a similar ra is, that animal fi 
which contains the largest proportion of albumen contains also the largest amount of fibrine, 
and conversely, until the latter ceases altogether. A very small of albumen 
suffices for the production of the simplest order of floating cells; the presence of fibrine is 
required for the evolution of the highest. : , 

“Tt will be now shown, for the first time in physiology, that the same gradation from 
simple to complex, from a lower to a higher standard of organisat is traceable in the 
elementary cells of the fixed, as in those of the floating solids. As the solids of the 
chylaqueous fluid are to the fixed structures of the animals in which this fluid only exists, 
so are the corpuscles of the true blood to the sedentary solids of those animals in which 
true blood only exists. Disregarding the floating cells, this new and important physiological 
law may be thus enounced:—The chylaqueous fluid produces simpler solids than those de- 
veloped from blood-proper: consequently, the solid structures or organs of those animals in 
which the chylaqueous fluid constitutes the exclusive medium of nutrition, are more simple 
than the solids of those animals in which true blood exclusively exists.” 


We omit all mention of professional subjects of interest contained in this 
review. 


cE 





A new quarterly—The Ethnological Journal—has been started by Mr. 
Luxe Burxe, who announces the discovery of a new inductive science— 
Mythonomy— which is to throw great and unexpected light upon all the old 
mythologies and legends. The principal portion of this number is devoted 
to the first four chapters of the new treatise. We must leave it to persons 
versed in this subject to pronounce an opinion on this new science; for 
ourselves we cannot find firm footing amid these speculations. 





AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
A Month in England, By Henry T. Tuckerman. Price 10s, Bentley. 
«A Month in England,” by an American. What are the expectations such 
a title raises in our minds? What do we too often meet with in an English 
tour in America? A defiant planting of the national banner in the first 
pages—a perpetual measuring of swords from the first to the last—a narrow 
disposition to compare (and to condemn) everything by the standard of the 
national taste—a tendency, even in usually candid minds, to walk by the light 
of the preconceived notions, of the very strong prejudices, acquired from 
pone of equally unphilosophical predecessors—in a word, @ disposition to 
consider England and America as rivals, rather than as the i e of one 
parent, cemented by all ties of blood, alliance, and identity of interests, 
Even authors of greater ability, and of more enlightened views, are so far 
tinctured with this feeling of the national rivalry, that we rarely open an 
English work on America, or an American work on England, without find- 
ing that a comparison, however fair and just, of our respective institutions, 
and an inquiry, however friendly its spirit, into the causes of our national 
differences, occupy the most important portion of the work. In whatever 
spirit it is regarded, the most interesting point of view to either party of the 
other—is the political one. Nr 
Such being the case, it is novel and pleasant to open an American visit to 
England, in which we discover the artist, the poet, the antiquarian, the man 
of Tetters—everything more than the politician. To all who reverence old 
books and old stories—to all who love to dream and wander in the past— 
to all who are sensible to the magic of association, this little book will be 
very interesting and suggestive. At exery turn we come upon some me 
which makes cold walls and bare landscapes instinct with life; and it is not 
a mere guide-book of names, dates, birth-places, and tomb-stones—erudite, 
correct, and cold—but the genuine outpouring of a mind deeply imbued 
with historic and literary associations, and the worship of the great names 
which form his—no less than our—intellectual ancestry. 
It must not be supposed that the book is all dreamland ; it contains very 
acute and graphic remarks upon things present, as well as things past. The 
chapter on “ Lions” is very amusing; and the satire on that peculiarl 
English mania very just, and it must be acknowledged, si tly me 3 
humoured, when we reflect that Mr. Tuckerman’s visit to London occ urred, 
unfortunately for him, at the period when “* Uncle Tomism” had rea ched its 
most alarming height, and the most sympathetic abolitionists had begun to 
echo Mrs. Keeley’s aspiration, “ that poor Uncle ‘Tom was gone where the 
good niggers go.” 


We are much —~ to quote; but are checked by the difficrlties of 





selection and curtailment. From the chapter on “Art” and on English 
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Artists, many a sketch be extracted. Art and literature, 
like everything are modified outward influences. We will bring 
together two containing some of the reasons given by Mr. Tuck- 
erman, why Act does not flourish in England; and why Literature does :— 
“Nature herself has abridged the artistic development of land; her climate is 
unfavourable to ideal achievement, and to that elemental ote between atmosphere, 
ee percliee es cerapchen. Rotem er cacheen chenid. poles tad apis « diaaay 
a com: ome or a column i a dense! 
ee oe ae eke eas a such. © exyotnl aie 00 hangs 
over Naples or Mexico, to reveal its sweetest y3 colour, to be transparent and 
ivid, must be studied where the purple evening mantles with radiant hues the Adriatic 
Sea. penn grat, CES en eves cumabe te Baghad, when os to air; how 
i looks Canning’s form, and what a sooty hue invests Nelson, as the metal 
ially decomposed by moisture. Half the time we must 
sight and sound of a fountain; and walking round St. 
as if snow and soot had alternately drifted against them—especially 
the latter. The chiaroscuro made by smoke, and drizzle, do not promote a desirable 
relievo in objects architectural or statuesque; absence of the sun keeps invisible the 
en nee gy yy tints of Claude on the ie ben! - even 
the erreotypist must watch, li -shrouded navigator on t n! r da 
before he ean ‘ get the sun.’ In such a elas great thinkers and indefatigable athens 
per; but Art must be aided by pilgrimages to clearer horizons, and to latitudes where 
| ogy mer is oftener visible, and at home it will inevitably require the hot-bed of 
munificent patronage.” 


; 


inating point in national life which is distinctive—an element of the 
social economy which is ideal, and forms the characteristic interest to a stranger. In Greece, 
it was especi i and statuary; in Italy, it is painting; in Germany, music; in 
France, military ; in America, scenery; and in London, literature. Climate and 
necessity have much to do with this form of human development there. The sensitive and 
—— ul are conscious of an unwonted pleasure from in-door life, where there is so little 
sunshine; and the sense of retirement is quicked in the midst of so great material activity. 
The feel of a carpet, the support of an arm-chair, and the sight of curtains and a fire, 
possess charms unknown where a a tp jon and gardens under a bright sky, 
make it a sacrifice to remain in the ithin, there must be resources; where there 
is isolation, comfort is studied; domesticity engenders mental occupation; and hence the 
prolific authorship of the British metropolis. 

“T realised, when housed in London, why it was a city so favourable to brain-work. The 
exciting transitions of temperature, which keep transatlantic nerves on the stretch, 
are sel experienced in humid atmosphere. The prevalence of clouds is favour- 
able to abstraction. The reserve and individuality of English life, surrounded but never 
invaded by the multitude, gives singular intensity to reflection ; baffled without, we naturally 
seek excitement within; the electric current of thought and emotion flashes more readily 
because it is thus compressed; the spectacle of concentrated human life and its daily 
panorama, incites the creative powers ; we are not often won to vagrant moods by those 
alluring breezes that steal in at our casement at Rome, or tempted to stroll away from book 
and pen by the cheerful groups that enliven the sunny Boulevards, and therefore, accordin 
to the inevitable law of compensation, we build castles in the air in self-defence, and wor 
veins of argument or seek pearls of ex ion, with rare patience, beneath the smoky 
canopy and amid the ceaseless hubbub of London. 

“ Accordingly, there is hardly a street that is not associated with an author; their very 
names are redolent of pencraft ; and how delightful to wander through them, uneonscious of 
the heartless thr oblivious of the stranger’s lot, with the heart filled by the endeared 
images of these inte’ benefactors! The disguised caliphs enjoyed no higher pastime; 

in’s lamp transmuted not vulgar objects into a more golden substance. We luxuriate 
in the choicest society, without the drawback of etiquette; we revive the dreams of youth 
while in the very bustle of the world; we practically realise what a kingdom the mind is, 
without any technical aid.” 4 ae 

We must find room for a little Dutch painting of a “thoroughly respect- 
able man:”— 


* An opportunity was afforded me of thoroughly observing an old-school merchant. He 
was an epitome of John Bull in the average phase—a well-knit frame, a ruddy and clean- 
shaved chin, every article of his dress adapted to the existent weather, and indicative of 
entire comfort, but in neither cut nor hue giving the slightest hint of taste; neat, reserved, 
and civil; his opinions based on extreme rationality, without impulse, systematic in exercise 
and diet, self-reliant, scrupulous in asserting his nationality, in his salutations, his pro- 
menade, his ing, his conservative dogmas in polities, and his audible responses to the 
Church Service; and kind in his hospitality, complacent, wedded to decorum, 
balanced accounts, the Liturgy, and the 7imes; his port, sirloin, Cheshire, muffins, tea, 
servants, door-plate, finger-nails, creed, and wife, quite unexceptionable ;—he was a human 
machine well oiled, in the highest working condition, a model of punctuality, good faith, 
health, and self-esteem—the creature of habit, and the incarnation of respectability.” 

We thank Mr. Tuckerman’s little book for a pleasant hour; and we hail 
it as we do anything which tends, in however slight a degree, at this time 
especially, to point out and recognise the brotherhood and sympathy which 
ought to unite England and America; possessing as they do, the same past 
to be proud of—the same lineage—the same Household Gods; and with 
the same future before them, as the representatives of the Great Anglo- 
Saxon race, whose destiny is to conquer and to civilise. America and 
England, rivals and enemies, can but mutually paralyse and retard their 
own social — and that of humanity. America and England, united 
in arms, in soul and in spirit, may defy the world. 





THE PRINCESS PALATINE. 

Memoirs of the Princess Palatine, Princess of Bohemia: pert her Correspondence with 
the Great Men of her day, and Memoirs of the Court of Holland under the Princess of 
Orange. By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. Price 10s. 6d. Bentley. 

Tus volume before us does not fill a large space on our shelves, nor does 

the subject of it occupy a very important place in history. Elizabeth, 

Princess Palatine, is principally interesting on account of her family and 

social relations, as the daughter of the unfortunate Elector Palatine, King 

of Bohemia, and} of that Eli Stuart, whose beauty, excellences, and 
misfortunes inspired such universal worship and sympathy ; as the great 
grand-daughter of the far-famed William of Orange (le Tuciturne) ; as the 
sister of Prince ees and of Sophia of Hanover, the ancestress of our 
reigning royal family; as the disciple, friend, and adviser of Descartes in 
youth, and of Leibnitz and e in her later years. Such are the 
obvious claims of the Princess Palatine upon our curiosity ; but though the 
chief interest of the book thus lies, it may be said, in the environment of the 
heroine, it is impossible to read her life without admiration for a character 
so gentle, noble, and womanly, for talents so rare, borne with such singular 
meekness and humility, for piety so genuine, and for such a sincere and 
ardent love of truth. Madame de Bury has sketched this charming por- 
trait with all the love and sympathy such qualities could not fail to elicit 
from her heart and pen ; but she is not blind to the faults and weaknesses of 
the Princess, which are perhaps incidental to her character, sex, and cir- 








cumstances. A striking portion of the history is the analysis of the stran 
infatuation which, in her later years, rendered that Elizabeth whom Des. 
cartes had treated as “an equal,” the dupe of the fanatic or impostor Jean 
Labadie! We extract from thence a passage, interesting in itself, and of 
very general application :— 

“ At the period when the Princess Palatine acceded to the dignity of Abbess of Herford, she 
had arrived at the middle of life, and, as in all really superior natures—superior as much 
the heart as the understanding—her tendencies, aspirations, hopes, lay beyond this wor 
Hers was an affectionate and much-tried, but a deeply serious character, serious, at times, 
almost to sadness. Science had pretty well afforded to her intelligence all the comfort and 
support whereof it was capable, and the satisfaction of being appreciated by those competent 
to judge, and revered for her vast acquirements (a sentiment quite distinct from vanity), 
had been awarded her to its utmost extent. With Elizabeth, however, it was as with 
elevated minds: the more she mastered, the less she felt she knew, and the stronger the 
light thrown around her by science, the more it served to show the wretched exiguity of the 
spot illuminated, and the infinite depths of the Impenetrable beyond. She sickened, at the 
miserable emptiness of all earthly knowledge, gathering therefrom but one truth: that she 
knew nothing. Then came the longing, the thirst, the imperious demand for spiritual con- 
solation which, in almost every human creature thus requiring it, leads inevitably in one shape 
or other, to mysticism. And so it was with the Princess Palatine. A premee Protestant, 
as we have seen, all along —- more and more, all outward forms and ceremonies, 
and aspiring, daily and hourly, to a more direct and intimate communion with the Divine 
Being, she fell into the one supreme error with which, from the beginning, they of the 
Reformed creed are wont to reproach Catholics—into the blind idolatry of an individual, in 
whom her own private judgement sufficed to make her see an apostle, and became wholly 
subservient to the aheckete dominion of an impostor. 

“Tn no part of modern history are so many of these messengers from Heaven to be found 
wandering abeut as in the seventeenth century, after the end of the Thirty Years’ War; 
and everywhere they are to be traced by the vast number of female fanatics who spring up 
in their train. Man’s longing fur command may be strong, but it is nothing compared to the 
thirst of woman for submission, and never yet have one of these self-constituted ‘ masters’ 
started up, that they have not seen their path choked up by a crouching multitude of women 
imploring slavery. Nor are these the least worthy or the least intelligent of their sex, but on 
the contrary, they are merely those least satisfied with what earth has to give, speculators 
in Divine truths, who after having rebelled against what they termed an ‘ impious thrall, 
would accept any amount of humiliation to ensure their chances of eternity.” 

Extracts of interest might be made, did our space permit, from the letters 
scattered through these pages. Madame de Bury has had access to exceed- 
ingly valuable records and documents, relative to the illustrious personages 
connected with the Princess Palatine, and she has made selections from them 
with great judgment, illustrating—but not, as too frequently happens, en- 
cumbering—the history. The work evidences a care, and an attention to 
correctness, not always found in more ambitious historians ; and the inci- 
dental portraits of William of Orange and his four wives; of Maurice, his 
son and successor, reserved and rugged to all the world excepting to Eliza- 
beth Stuart ; of Descartes, that singular union of the courtier and man of 
science ; of the lively and charming Sophia of Hanover; and many others 
we might add to the list, are sketched with great felicity and skill. It is 
not a very important biography ; but it is true—true to human nature and 
to historical facts. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Charles Stanly. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ninfa.” 3 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Hester and Elinor; or, the Discipline of Suffering. A Tale. hae Chapman, 
TuEseE two novels are obviously the production of women, and it requires 
little sagacity to perceive the authoresses are unmarried. Both are clever, 
and they may well be contrasted. Charles Stanly has great vivacity of style, 
lightly carrying a burden of well-stored observation on life and society. 
Hester and Elinor is written with more seriousness and reflection: it is the 
work of one struggling with the thoughts which move a large class of women 
in our day, especially in America, thoughts respectable from their aim, 
although hovering constantly on the absurd in expression, and not unfre- 
quently falling into it. When we began Charles Stanly, we thought a satirical 
novel was intended. The vivacity of the writer would have carried her 
better through such a work, than through the well-trodden mazes of library 
sentiment into which she wanders. The love of Charles Stanly for the 
German Professor’s daughter promised to be very amusing ; and Thackeray 
might have put in that little touch where Charles announces to the fair 
Molly his intention of leaving Heidelberg never to return. ‘ This dreadful 
confirmation of her fears was too much for ler; she burst out crying, 
Charles anxiously inquired the cause of her grief. She replied by asking his 
opinion of suicide.” 

Great were the promises also of Lady Ramsay and her autumnal passion, 
which we hoped he youth was, for a while, to share. But when Charles 
‘* goes in” for the conventional novel hero business, and turns himself into 
a water-spaniel to drag young ladies from the river; when, in short, the 
regular three-volume incidents commence, the promises of the opening fade 
into unfulfilment. Lest we be giving a falsé impression by this remark, let 
us hasten to add that approved novel readers, a have read Charles Stanly, 
give their verdict in its favour as readable and interesting. We, as critics, 
are compelled to note that it is no more. It is not like lite, but like novels. 

Hester and Elinor is open to the same objection. It is fantastic, not 
vraisemblable. It touches no chord. It presents no picture for the mind to 
dwell on quietly and with pleasure. The main topic is a delicate one, lead- 
ing to profound appreciation of our social views if rightly treated ; but the 
writer has exaggerated and distorted it. What better subject for a keen 
psychological analysis than that of a young girl who, brought up in seclu- 
sion by a doating uncle, reared by him with the vigilance of love and re- 
morse, kept in ignorance of her real condition till she is one-and-twenty, 
when accident reveals to her that she is illegitimate, and that her sup 
uncle is her father? This we say is an admirable subject. The isolation of 
the girl from society lest she should discover the secret—the profound re 
vulsion of feeling which would at first follow the discovery—the gradual 
return of old affection, at the remembrance of what her father had been to 
her—the state of feeling for him in her wounded heart, half indignant, half 
grateful : here was a field! ‘Then again the social position of the illegiti- 
mate girl: the miserable, small-minded bigotries which would visit upon 
her the “ sin” of which she stood as the innocent result—the dread of the 
“respectable” lest their daughters should associate with her—and, on 
reverse side, the tenderness with which all liberal natures would lean towards 
her, actuated by the simplest motives of truthful appreciation—what a 
here both for dramatic portraiture and good honest outspeaking. 
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We have no such treatment of the subject in Hester and Elinor. Hester 
is jealously isolated indeed, and becomes superhumanly indignant on dis- 
covering the secret; but she goes off into the very rant of romance, and 
instead of feeling any love remaining for her father, she allows the wrong 
‘be has done her to undo all thathis love and tenderness had done for years. 

The authoress who, as we have indicated, is not without what may be 
called Mar: Fullerism, and whose book derives its main interest there- 

sh not have allowed so good an oceasion to pass. If women are to 
play a new and more prominent part in active life, the first great obstacle 
So be cleared out of the way is the monstrous heap of absurdities which 
encumber the great question of the relation of the sexes. It is not by be- 
coming “literary,” as the heroines of this work seem to imagine, that 
woman's life ean be extended ; unless, indeed, by literature they help to get 
pressing questions settled. 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Jseful encourage 
itself. —GoRBTHBE. 





PHILOSOPHY, CIVILISATION, AND TOOTHACHE. 


Purosopuy conquers the Past and the Future, but the Present conquers 
it: hence it is that the question is asked, ‘‘ Knew you ever a philosopher that 
could bear the toothache patiently?” Of course not; toothache is a present 
phenomenon, intensely present ; it is, moreover, a sensation, and not to be 
controlled by Logic. I remember in the robust days of boyhood and con- 
ne wormage Ba caries and doubts had affected my teeth an philosophy—I 
used to think Pain a blessing, not an evil. “ Pain the Great Teacher,” 
sounds very well (especially with the emphasis of capitals), and admits of 
the most expansive rhetoric ; of which be assured I availed myself, with 
insolent immunity from all such teaching. Great was my faith in Philosophy ; 
great my admiration for Civilisation. But now, with discrepant teeth, and 
vacillating conviction, I can see through that juvenile enthusiasm. Why, 
sir, I have been suffering the tortures of heretics during the last week, and 
that faithless syren Philosophy, instead of comforting, has mocked me! No 
sooner did the attack commence, than of course I flew to my Christian 
Fathers for spiritual relief. The first folio which fell upon my head was 
Chrysostom. It seemed symbolical. The Father named “ He of the golden 
mouth,” would seem to come appropriately to the rescue of a mouth which 
stood so much in need of gold (in the way of stopping). Would he not? 
Not a bit, sir. The reading may be lively under placid circumstances, but 
take my advice, and never venture on it with a raging tooth. 

I tried Schleiermacher’s Propddeutik: It didn’t relieve me. I tried 
Drelincourt on Death, and was not enlivened. I made a desperate plunge 
into Martin Fupper’s Proverbial Platitudes, and didn’t sleep. (Think what 
the activity of pain must have been !) 

“‘Hang up philosophy !” I groaned; and at that moment thought with 
savage irony of those Natural "Theologians who try to convince us that pain 
is a wise dispensation—placed as a warning not to break the laws of nature. 
If one of the said Theologians could have had my tooth in his head for one 
hour! What use was the warning to me? what broken laws were avenging 
themselves on me? I was suffering because Civilisation had advanced with 
its specious “ march” so jubilantly accompanied by fools. If Civilisation had 
not corrupted the world, toothache would have been unknown. But the 
Age of Gold has passed—its small remanets lingering only in our stopped 
teeth! The Age of Innocence has passed away. Think you that Adam 
suffered from the toothache in Mesopotamia? “Do you imagine the young 
Achilles to have had imperfect molars? Did Socrates know of the succe- 
dancum? Was Odontopathy a science dreamed of by Aristotle ? 

No, it is to Civilisation and its corruption we owe corrupted teeth. Yet 
there are men grandiloquent about Civilisation and its blessings. Blessings 
are they? Why it is to Civilisation we owe the barking of dogs and the 
molrowing of cats in moments of exhilarated gallantry! To Civilisation we 
owe Taxes, Toothache, and Dr. Cumming ! : 

Tam assured of the sympathy of almost every reader in addressing myself 
to the subject of Toothache. Only the young and frivolous are insensible 
to its solemn significance, its crushing majesty. Doomed as we are by the 
corruptions of Civilisation, we all know what the agony is: a fellow tooth- 
ache makes the whole world kin. Philosophers have suffered from it; poets 
have poured their sufferings into verse. What, indeed, says Shelley ? 

“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in Toothache what they teach in song.” 


And Burns has devoted an entire poem to the subject, which I will forth- 
with quote: 
ADDRESS TO THE TOOTHACHE. 
My curse upon your venom’d stang, is 
That shoots ~~ tortur’d gums alang, 
And thro’ my lugs gies mony a twang, 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines ! 
When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes, 
Our neighbour's — may ease us, 
ji’ pitying moan ; 
But thee—thou hell o’ a’ diseases, 
Ay mocks our groan! 
Adown my beard the slavers trickle! 
I throw the wee stools our the meikle, 
As round the fire the giglets keckle, 
To see me loup: 
While raving mad, I wish a heckle 
Were in their doup. 


a 
0’ a’ the num’rous human dools, 
Til har'sts, daft bargains, cutty stools, 
Or worthy friends rak’d i’ the mools, 
Sad sight to see! 
The tricks o’ knaves or fash o’ fools, 
Thou bear’st the gree. 


Where’er that place be priests ca’ hell, 
Whence a’ the tones o’ mis’ry yell, 
And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 
In dreadfu’ raw, 
Thou, Toornacue, surely bear'st the bell 
Amang them a’! 
O thou grim mischief-making chiel, 
That gars the notes o’ discord squeel, 
*Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 
In gore a shoe-thick :— 
Gie a’ the faes o’ Scoriann’s keel 
A towmond’s Toothache ! 


But now for the moral of my strain. I have said that Civilisation, which 
corrupts cats into nocturnal musicians, and which adds to the injury by 
creating a set of men whose malignant officiousness won't allow the safety 
of your soul to look after itself— Civilisation, mother of all evil, is the mother 
of toothache. Observe the insidious action in my case. Not I 
chanced to sit at dinner beside my long-lost Maria (of the mos “She 
looked deliriously bewitching, and all my old feelings came trooping back 
upon my heart. I did my best to captivate her, but couldn’t, ! she 
found me changed. I was no longer what I had been. She observed that 
I had lost my enthusiasm and cultivated my whiskers : instead of the Vivian 
she had known whiskerless and impassioned, I had become hirsute and 
sceptical. A delicate moustache, black and silky, had been removed; a 
magnificent whisker, black and bushy, had been set up. A quoi tient 
Camour ! 

The next morning I shaved. 
next week I had the toothache. 

Yesterday I saw Maria looking lovingly up into the face of Captain 
Grogram, who was whispering inanities in an insinuating voice, and conceive 
my feelings when I observed that this epauletted ass who had cut me out 
wore whiskers of the sandiest dye! 


‘This is Civilisation. 
Che Arts. 


THE “FIRST NIGHT” AT THE OLYMPIC. 


Ws hereby do pleasant penance for an omission of last week; an omission 
we feel to be less pardonable when we consider the energetic promptitude 
of the act calling for notice. The withdrawal of the Olympic pantomime, 
after a brief struggle of twelve nights—while the varnish was fresh on the 
masks, and the tricks yet worked stiffly—was a step that will not gain the 
manager all the credit he deserves: because it is impossible for the 
public to estimate the sacrifice, the trouble, anxiety, and cool but quick 
Judgment required in finding an immediate substitute for a spectacle, at the 
very commencement of what should be a run. But, if we may judge from 
the delighted faces that lined the theatre on the night of our visit, the pub- 
lic at all events is grateful for the boon, and seems inclined to mark with 
me this departure from the old system of forcing on an expensive 
failure, as long as puffery will — against the good sense of the town. 
Le Pere de la Débutante, Englished by Wigan into the “ First Night,” is 
a piece that would be positively unendurable with bad, or even second-rate 
acting. It is, in fact, a show piece; and, for its purpose, the display of 
finished ‘‘ eccentric” acting, it is one of the best pieces of its kind. Wigan's , 
representation of the false, cringing Frenchman, whom the audience love 
for his love and devotion to his daughter, is masterly. A fine touch was 
that, his peeping through the hole at the mock audience, and pra ing 
them, in a voice trembling with emotion, to be kind to his child; a Rnor 
touch still his producing the sherry and water (sixpennyworth in a little flat 
phial), and crying ‘* Courage, courage,” to the trembling girl. His stopping 
to rouge his cheeks before “ leading her on,” at the triumphant conclusion 
of her first act, was perfectly in keeping with the whole character of the 
man. In short, the acting of Wigan and Miss P. Horton, in this piece, was 
as if studied to please a theatre of critics. We will just add that the inci- 
dental travestie of the scene from the “ Huguenots,” between Raoul and 


What will man not do for woman? The 
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Valentine, would have saved a far less amusing trifle than this “First 


Night.” 


eo Q. 
P.S.—We are in justice bound to rectify a mistake which occurred in our 
= ad headed, “ Shortcomings.” The name of the clown in the Sadlers’ 


pantomime is Deulin. He is a rather ave 


tainly unfortunate that we confounded him wi 
Vivian truly observes (though his language is strong), was “ bad.” 





THE LEADER. 


clown, and it was cer- Hall. 


piously doth he 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The = will pay in} great numbers, to see Burford’s new picture, the | 

ng of paramount interest just now. A good standing ground is| 
chosen (the summit of the Seraskier’s Tower), and any one may soon get 4 in the castle of St. 
f The practised eye will detect | Ty default of an 
signs of haste in the painting, but the chief points seemed to tell u 
crowd of visitors at the private view. The picture may even be t 
by nine persons out of ten, more wonderful than other pictures from the 
5; ul general opinion, we must admit that the painting 
is effective. But we are not obliged to admit that Q. 


subject 
distinct idea of the city from this panorama. 


same hand. If such be the 








ought, furniture. 


Such, oh reader! is the inviting phrase placed at the top of a circular whi 
bids us to the inspection of a work of art, appropriately exhibited at 
The figures in Mr. Newenham’s picture are Cr 
Mr. Rochez, who, as Whom we would fain have had brought to mind in a less sectarian 
; * “| Sleek and sanctimonious is the face of the youthful secretary, 
oggle upward while waiting, pen in hand, to receive 
words of Cromwell. For any hint in either face of the strong Purpose, 
strong in the conviction of holy right, of the “ voice which seldom threatened 
in vain,” and which (continues Macaulay) “had declared that, unleg 
favour were shown to the people of God, the English guns should be heard 
Angelo,” you may look a very long time to no effect, 
ything better to look nd 
_ the free play of a skilful hand about the masses of drapery, and the dark, solid 
The painting, we may observe, was exhibited some years go at 
the British Institution, since which event Newenham has done better things, 
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at, you will perceive and admire the 





it is good. 











A correspondent of the Daily News gives the following 
graphic portrait of Omer Pacha, to whom he had a special 
introduction at his head-quarters:—“ The first thing that 
struck me on seeing him was, the singular ingenuity dis- 
played by the French and English artists, who a under- 
taken to render his features familiar to the European public, 
in their portraits so very unlike the original. Any 
of them that have come under my notice would serve just 
as well for memorials of the Emperor of China, or the Czar 
Nicholas, as of Omer Pacha. But independently of the false 
impression which they had left on my mind, I must confess 
that I found it somewhat difficult to realise the idea that I 
was actually in the presence of the redoubtable chief, whose 
name has been on every tongue for the last six months. Take 
away the ee seo which half conceal his mouth, 
and the grey d beneath it, and you mighty fancy at first 


glance yourself talking to a ‘fine old English gentleman,’ | 


who had never performed any more warlike exploit than 
running down a fox. There is a kindly, good-humoured 
gleam in his eye, an honest candour, which 
ease, you feel that he is so; not merely a rude 
soldiery frankness, but an approach to bonhommie, though 
without the smallest want of Sgnity. On a longer acquaint- 
ance you discover that the outlines of his face bear 
the impression of Herculean energy, and even of audacity, 
and there is a massiveness about the wrinkles even that 
nothing save a fierce struggle with time could have produced. 
If there be any truth Srahoensl , one would say that his 
whole intellect was lodged in his forehead. In moments of 
excitement, when his eyes flash under the cover of his large 
eyebrows, as they sometimes do, evet in ordinary conversa- 
tion, his —— reminds one more of a roused lion than 
any man’s I ever saw. His manner is that of a polished 
———- courtesf untiring, his patience inexhaustible. 
is observations, even upon topics which one would suppose 
possessed but little interest for him, bear evidence of great 
acumen and varied information. I was surprised by his 
accurate knowledge of English home politics, though when 
speaking on the subject with an Rethhaem, he shows some 
ffidence in pronouncing an opinion, and generally throws 
his remarks into an gens form. Regarding her 
foreign relations, he, as might be expected, speaks with more 
boldness, and expresses his confident belief that any hesita- 
tion she shows in grappling with Russia now is but post- 
— the struggle to a period when she will find herself 
ess prepared for it, and will perhaps have to meet it alone, 
for he does not entertain a doubt that two powers represent- 
ing inciples so opposite to one another cannot subsist 
side by side without a collision, which must end in a combat 
& Toutrance.” 


The same wniter gives an interesting anecdote connected 
with Omer Pacha’s early life:—‘ As all the world now 
knows, he is a Croatian by birth, and vommenced his mili- 
tary career in the Austrian army. A quarrel with his su- 


periors drove him into exile about twenty-three years ago, | 


and about the same time, or soon after, his brother, for po- 
litical raasons, emigrated into Wallachia, where he esta- 
blished himself as a professor of languages at Bucharest, 
where fortune seems to have favoured him, but he heard 
nothing more of his relative, and gave him up as dead. 
In 18 , when the Turkish and Russian troops occu- 
pied the Principalities in conjunction, Omer Pacha com- 
manded the former, and for some time resided in the 
town; but his brother, who heard of him every mo- 
ment, strange to say, never saw him, and little imagined 
that the Ottoman general and he were so closely con- 
nected. At length, when at the commencement of the 
Russo-Turk crisis, the German papers began to drag 
Omer Pacha’s antecedents to light, it transpired, =—— 
other things, that his family name was Lattos, which he 
had, according to custom, laid aside when taking service 
under the Sultan. One of the journals fell into the hands 
of the linguist at Bucharist, and his curiosity was instantly 
roused, and a few enquiries at last satisfied him that the 
redoubtable Mussulman chief was indeed his long lost bro- 
ther. He came to Turkey, presented himself to Omer Pasha, 
who was under the impression that he had been killed in 
the Polish insurrection in 1830. Despite the ravages of time 
the recognition was mutual, and as joyful as if each had 
risen from the dead. Latto’s son, a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. became Turk on the spot, and has recently 
been created bindashi, a lieutenant-colonel, by the Sultan, 
in one of the regiments of the line; and an equally auspicious 
change in his father’s fortunes will no doubt speedily follow. 


Tue Becouynine oF AustraLta.— Transportation of 
criminals to the American colonies having ceased from the 
commencement of the war of independence, the gaols in Eng- 
land were soon overflowing with criminals and reeking with 
disease. The Government therefore determined, upon the 
favourable representations of Captain Cook, to form a penal 





settlement upon that portion of the eastern coast of New 
Holland that had been named by him New South Wales. 
There he had discovered Botany Bay, so named by Banks 
and Solander—the naturalists who had accompanied Cook— 
from the abundance and variety of its then unknown pro- 
ductions. A few miles to the northward of Botany Bay he 
had named a magnificent inlet of the ocean Port Jackson; 
which now forms the harbour of Sydney—in beauty and 
extent second only to that of Rio Janeiro. No time was lost 
in carrying the new scheme into operation. Captain Phillips 
was selected to take charge of the expedition, and to super- 





puts you at your | 


intend the formation of the penal colony. He sailed from 
| England in May, seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, and 
| in January of the following year landed at Port Jack- 
| son with seven hundred and fifty-seven convicts. From this 
| small beginning have sprung, at various intervals, the colo- 
nies of Australia and Van Dieman’s Land. It was only in 
| eighteen hundred and thirty-five that Governor Sir R. 
| Bourke came down from Sydney with Mr. Lonsdale, the 
surveyor, and a few others, and laid out the plan of the town 
of Melbourne, on the banks of the Yarra Yarra. However, 
had it not been for this system of transportation, many more 
years must have elapsed before the capabilities of this ex- 
traordinary country could have become known. There 
were no visible inducements to attract towards it an — 
enterprise. It was not until the Government had, by the 
aid of the criminals, caused the country to be opened up, the 
fertility of its soilto be made known, and the suitableness 
of many of its districts for pastoral purposes to be quite 
understood, that emigration properly began. Sixty-three 
years ago, nothing but the existence of Australia was known 
—now it is a foremost figure in our picture of the History 
- has yet to be acted in the world.—Dickens’s ‘‘ Household 
ords.” 


The total amount of the foreign trade of Odessa last year 
was 34,605,076 silver roubles, viz..—exports, 24,777,717 
silver roubles ; imports, 9,827,359 silver roubles. Large as 
the exports are in comparison with the imports, we must not 
forget that corn, the principal production of the country, 
forms here the greatest item of export. Thus, wheat was 
exported to the amount of 14,066,031 roubles ; rye, 
1,884,179 roubles; barley, 212,059 roubles; maize 1,594,324 
roubles; flour and meal, 150,808 roubles. Among the other 
items are,—linseed, 1,644,302 roubles ; wool, 4,268,144 
roubles; tallow, 439,732 roubles; cordage, 126,002 roubles, 
The export of tallow has diminished for the last few years. 
England, which formerly imported thence the whole of her 
demand in that article, now draws her supply from South 
America, her colonies, as also from the Baltic, at prices 
which put competition out of question, considering the high 
price of por 9 in Southern Russia—Hamburg Corre- 
spondent. 

The whole number of meeting-houses returned by the 
Quakers at the time of the late census was only 371, while 
| in 1800 they possessed 413. In 1847, the Society of Friends 
| raised and distributed, in mitigation of Irish distress, the 
enormous sum of 200,000/. 

We also learn that the number of persons in England and 
Wales, in 1851, aged 70 years and upwards was 503,305, 
aged 75 and upwards there were 253,143, aged 80 and up- 
wards 107,041, aged 85 and upwards 33,201, upwards of 90 
there were 7,796, above 95 there were 1,545, and 215 were 
upwards of 100. 

There were at the time of the census 539 places of worship, 
with 10,448 sittings, of “isolated congregations” refusing 
to acknowledge connexion with any particular sect. 

The mortality of Glasgow in the year 1853 exceeded that 
of any year since 1847. One in twenty-six of the popu- 
lation died. The average of the preceding five years was 
| one in thirty-four. 














| BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

| DE BYLANDT.—Jan. 16, at Cumberland-house, Tunbridge- 

| wells, la Comtesse Alexandre de Bylandt, of a daughter. 
KINTORE.—Jan. 13, at 35, Moray-place, Edinburgh, the 

| Countess of Kintore, of a sen. 

| KAYE.—Jan. 16, at 3, Upper Seymour-street, the Lady 

Carolive Lister Kaye, of a son. 
| LYTTELTON,—Jan. 18, in St. James’s-square, Lady Lyt- 
telton, of a son. 





TOMKINSON.—Jan. 17, at 40, Bryanston-strect, Portman. | 


uare, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Tomkinson, of 
ellington, Cheshire, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


CLARIDGE—MORGAN.—Jan. 7, at Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone, Captain Claridge, of Nice in Sardinia, to Eliza 
Ann, relict of the late George Gould Morgan, Esq., for- 
merly of the Coldstream Guards, and M.P. for Brecknock 


ELGEE—PARSONS. — Jan. 11, in the parish church 
the Fiftioth “(cues or Elgee, Esq., late 
e Fiftie’ ueen’s Own yxy to Frances 
sons, elder hter of Joseph Eales, Bsq., of e 
house, near Blaekburn. 
MILDMAY—GRENVILLE.—Jan. 17, at Butleigh, 
set, the Rev. C. Arundell St. John Mildmay, rector of 
Lapworth, third son of the late Paulet St. John Mildmay, 


Esq., of Haslegrove-house, Somerset, to Harriet Louisa, 
oungest daughter of the Hon. and Ve Rev. th 
oP Windsor and Charlotte Neville Grenville. = 


Paddington, Henry Aims Ourry, oq. Oaptat 

i n, Henry Aimé Ouvry, Esq. 

ey s Third Regiment of Light 
of the late Peter Aimé Ouvry, Esq., of the Ordnance-office, 
to Matilda Hannah,only daughter of the late Colonel Joby 
Delamain, C.B., formerly commanding at Agra, 


DEATHS. 


CASTRO.—Nov. 30, at Lisbon, Don Affongo de Portugal ¢ 
Castro, second son of the late Marquez de Valencia. 

GLUBB.—Jan. 14, at Woolwich, Kent, Jane, relict of Cap. 
tain ra—~ > sma Glubb, late of the Royal Artillery, 

seventy-two. 

HOLYOAKE.—Jan. 17, at 147, Fleet-street, Vincent, only 
child of Austin and Lucy Holyoake, aged fifteen months, 

STRANGE.—Nov. 13, at St. Ann’s, Jamaica, James S' 
eldest and last surviving son of Colonel Maddan, late 
that island, forty-one. 

STAFFORD.—Jan. 15, R. A. Stafford, late member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, and surgeon 
| to his Royal Highness the late Duke of 

‘am " 

VESEY.—Jan. 12, at Lucan-house, county of Dublin, Emily, 
relict of the late Colonel Vesey, and daughter of the late 
Right Hon. David La Touche, aged eighty-seven. 








| Commercial Woirs. 


| 
| MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


| : ‘Friday Evening, January 20, 1854 
As the inevitable solution of this long-protracted Eastern 
| question becomes daily more apparent, the funds show an 
in disposition to recede. Yeste' the Three per 
| Cents. fell to 91%, §, and at this present time are at t! 
| price. A dec tion of war will now take no one by sur- 
| prise, the Times by its leaders the last two days having 
i eo the minds of the public, which believeth only in 
| Mammon, and the Times is its prophet, to hear the worst. 
| The prices from Paris and Vienna were much worse, and the 
| raising the rate of discount on the Bank of France will have 
a depreciatory effect on all French undertakings. But 
little business doing in our Railway market, and sales the 
order of the day. French Rail Shares are quoted 
| considerably lower. The settling of the Consol Account, 
| although it must have n a fea RA heavy one, has 
passed off very quietly, and not so “ bearish” as had be enan- 
| ticipated. All minor investments have been neglected, and 
shares bearing premiums are neees to par. Califor 
| nian and Australian, adventures hardly thought of. Engi 
| mining investments, on the contrary, are much more dealt 
| in. A new set of mines, called the Iberian, in the neigh 
| bourhood of Bilboa, and the Peninsular Mining Com 
pees, promise to be very lucrative. Imperial Brazils 
| have a meeting on the 23rd, when it will be proposed to 
part with two estates that the company does not at present 
| work, and which would enable the shareholders to receive 
| a bonus of 2/. per share, if a sale is effected. There are still 


| have curious rumours current of great mineral wealth 








having been discovered in Jamaica; butafter the Metcalfe and 
Nova Scotia failures, who shall believe directors’j reports? 
| The “ Guedalla” crusade against the small gold companies 
| continues with very likely results, as far as exposure, but 
with little chance of recovery, I fear, for the unlucky share 
| holders. Console leave off at 914, 914, and the market in the 
| most feverish and uneasy state, the “ second editions ” not 
tending to lessen the excitement. 
| hester ee aa 


Consols, 914, 914 ; Caledonian, 51 514; 
Eastern Counties, 12), 123; 
Lancashire and 


head, 14, 16; 

Glasgow, 61, 63; Great Western, 804, 81; 

Yorkshire, 61}, 62}; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
974, 984; London and North Western, 100%, 1014; London 
and South Western, 75, 77; Midland, 59%, 604; Oxford, 
| Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 36; South Eas’ 
| 58, 59; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 62, 64; York 
| North Midland, 444, 454; East Indian, 3, 3) pm.; Luxem- 
bourg, 9, 9}; Madras, 4, § pm.; Northern of France, 
31}, 314; Paris and Lyons, 134, 13} pm.; Paris and Orleans, 
42, 44; Paris and Rouen, 38, 40; Rouen and -Havre, 18, 19; 
Paris and Strasbourg, 204, 294; Sambre and Meuse, 7j, 84; 
West Flanders, 34, 4; Western of France, 4}, 5} pubs 
Australasian, 77, 79 ; Union of Australia, 73, 75; Ori 
44, 46; London Chartered Bank of Australia, par } pm. ; 
Agua Frias, 4, { pm.; Brazils Imperial, 5, 6; Linares, 9, 11; 
| Ditto (New), par ¢pm.; Nouveau Monde, = } pm.; "ies 
| Rock, ¢, } pm.; United Mexican, 3, 34; Wailers, i, dis. ; 
Poltimores, par§; Peninsula, 4, § pm.; Port Royals, nh 
' pm. ; Obernhofs, par 4 pm.; Australian Agricultural, ; 
| Crystal Palace, 14, 14 pm.; Sarew Steam Navigation 

| pany, 54, 4 dis; North British Australasian Land, par. 
r pin Peel River, 4 dis., par; South Australian Land, 
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“CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Jan. 20. 


TapE.—The supplies of Wheat and Flour this week 
OO val = iene of ther grain. Wheat a fair trade at 
fully Monday’ s rates. Barley and Oats precisely as on 
Monday. to-day, when warlike rumours 

LLL ts Bite pee this has been, on the whole, 
= t week in the floating trade. The arrivals off the 
my ount to 18 cargoes only, and the late sudden rise 
poe ndered buyers afraid to operate, while, on the other 
hand, sellers have not been opened to give way, except in a 

cases, extent of perhaps 1s. per qr. 

We att che following Pemar smay perhaps be useful, 
and we make the same without em | any opinion as to 
the course prices are likely totake. Firstly—We mentioned 
before, that stocks of Wheat and Flour in New York were 
exceedingly short, and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
shipments to both London and Liverpoo! Gains the past 
week of December, amounted to only 2000 barrels of Flour 
and no Wheat. Secondly,—On coimparing the arrivals of 
Foreign Wheat into Marseilles, and the average price there 
in the last six months of the years 1846 and 1853, it appears 
that the quantity is 70 per cent. greater in °53 than in '46, 
and the price is near 10 per cent higher on the Ist January, 
1854, than on the same day in 1847- The actual figures are 
as follow :—Arrivals from 30th June to 3ist December, 1846, 
9,542,720 hectolitres; 1853, 3,468,160 hectolitres. Average 
price 31st December, 1846, 2ifr. 25c. per hectolitre; 1853, 

. hectolitre. : 
ee ty ee reasonable to conclude that the require- 
ments of France are considerably larger this year than in 
1347. And, thirdly, the prices of both Wheat and Maize 
are very high in Italy, fine Wheat at Trieste and Venice 
being worth, by last advices, 72s. to 74s. per qr. there, and 
Indian Corn 60s. per qr. We learn also from the Baltic 
that there are many French orders in hand for spring de- 
livery. On the other hand, some purchases have been made 
at Marseilles for English account, but the high rate of 
freights has preven any extent of business. The stock 
of Wheat there is not very considerable, being estimated at 
200,000 qrs. It appears that though the ——- of 
Wheat is prohibited from France, the prohibition ap- 
plies only to home-grown Wheat, or to such foreign as 
is entered for home consumption. At the present mo- 
ment there is a very large fleet of vessels at Odessa, 
and freights have fallen very consderably. This we 
take to be a proof that the quantity of grain in that port 
is not sufficient to load the vessels. But even should there 
be the quantity required for this age say a million 
quarters, we believe the majority of the cargoes will be 
sent, as before, to the Mediterranean. A few weeks will 
show whether the information given on this point by the 
Greek merchants is to be relied a, We, ourselves, cannot 
doubt that it is given in good faith. There is a general rise 
in the markets throughout France. The English markets 
have been dull this week ; but at Liverpool prices appear to 
have touched the bottom for the present, and extensive 
sales have been made at a trifle below last week’s rates. In 
Ireland prices of both Wheat and Maize continue to be well 

supported. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. .Mon.|Tues.|Wed. Thur.| Frid. 





Bank Stoek............ 217 2174 | 218 2173 <i 2164 
3 per Cent. Red..... 93) 94 | 93h} 92% | 92 92 
SperCent.Con.An. 93} 93% 923 | 924 92 914 
Consols for Account 93} 932 | 923 | 92 915 | O1¢ 
Sper Cent. An. .... 94), 945 | 944 | 94 fee 
ew 5S per Cents... ...... | «..... ey Pee Rd 
Long Ans. 1860....... .....+ a nnee 5 
India Stock............' s..... ee ay ee eee 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 =par’ par 4 3p % ees 
Ditto, under £1000 4p _ ...... pa par, 4p] 4p 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... llp|lip,|10p,/10p 7p, 1p 
itto, £500 .... .« lip! lip!1p 0p 7p! 0p 
Ditto, Small .. - lip llp|1l0p 1p 7pil0p 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Tucrspay EvEeNING.) 
Brazilian Bonds ....... .. 97 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Suenos Ayres 6 per Cents. Cents 1822....... . 109 


Chilian 6 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents... 92 








Danish 8 per Cents. 83 | Spanish 3 p.Ct. New Def. 20g 
Ecuador Bonds...... .. .. | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 23% of Coup. not fun. ... 44 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. : 
Acc., January 31......... 24} Belgian 44 per Cents.... 92 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 354 | Dutch 24 per Cents 624 
Ot 


Portuguese 3 p. Cts., 1848 


Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 

OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. Monday 

and during the Week— Thursday excepted, when there will 
be no Performance, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, Mr. 
Robson, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Vincent, Mr. White, Mr. H. Cooper, 
and Miss Marston, having the honour of appearing at 
Windsor Castle on that evening—will be performed : 
Comic Drama, called THE FIRST NIGHT. Characters by 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Leslie, Lindon, H. Cooper, Vincent, Miss 
Wyndham, and Miss P. Horton After whichthe original 
Extravaganza and Dramatic Review, called THE CAMP 
AT THE OLYMPIC. Principal characters by Messrs. A. 
Wégen, Robson, Morton, and Signor Galli; Mrs. Chatterley, 
P. Horton, Mrs. Stirling, and Mrs. A. Wigan. To 
conclude with THE WANDERING MINSTREL. Jem 
Baggs, Mr. F. Robson. 


GYPTIAN HALL—A GRAND 


b MOVING DIORAMA of CONSTANTINOPLE, in- 
seg Se Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, up to the Black 


— 





PEN, in the New Turkish Room, on Monday | 
Evening next, the 28rd inst., at Eight o’clock. The Diorama 
was Painted by Mr. ALLOM, from Sketches made by him 
be Spot; assisted by Mr. Desvignes and Mr. Gordon. 
; he Ex Lecture has been written by Mr. ALBERT 
MITH and Mr. SHIRLEY BROOKS, who are personally 


Sequainted with Constantinople, and will be delivered b 
Mr. CHARLES KENNEY. The concluding Tableau, repre. 
Sen! a Fire at Constantinople, as seen from the Golden 
Eom, been painted by Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 
Hall ey ammes and particulars may now be had at the 
» and Reserved Seats taken. It is respectfully inti- 
— apm ae + a for taking places, nor for 
1 nor are the attendants permitted to receive 

any gratuity.—Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PHOTO- 

GRAPHS and DAGUERREOTYPES is now open, at 

the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, 

Pall-mall, in the morning, from 10 a.m. to half-past 4 pms 

— in ri evening, from 7 to 10 p.m. Admission, 1s. a- 
ogues, 6d. 





=— 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- MS, 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
ENDE , STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. BrightStoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
121. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 20. 15s. to 61. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
1s. 9d. the set to 41. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 





and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
The la t, as well as the choicest, assortment in 
existence of PALMER’S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherehé patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM §8. 
BURTON’S, and they are arranged in one large room, so 
that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER’S CANDLES, 8}d., 9d., and 9jd. per pound, 
all marked “ Palmer.” 
English Patent Camphine, in sealed cans 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
Best Colza Oil 4s. 6d. ditto. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has for 
more than 150 years received extensive and increasing 
public patronage. The stock, comprising ivory, bone, horn, 
and stag handles, stands unrivalled in extent and variety ; 
the prices are the lowest, and the quality of the steel the 
very best. Deane’s Monument razors and London-bridge 
strops are preferred by the very best judges to any other. 
Their pen and pocket-knives, 6d. each and upwards, and 
ladies’ scissors of every description, are all of the finest 
quality —DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monu- 
ment), London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


\ TESTMINSTER ABBEY or VIC- 
y TORY.—NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VIN- 
CENT.—LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to 
inform their patrons and friends, that T. Jones Barker's 
last grand historical PICTURE of NELSON RECEIVING 
the SWORDS from the vanquished officers on the quarter- 
deck of the SAN JOSEF, on the memorable 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at the battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW 
at their Gallery, 79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windser.—“ Messrs. Leg- 
= had the honour of submitting to her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Barker’s painting of Nelson 
receiving the swords of the officers on the quarter-deck of 
the San Josef after the battle of St. Vincent.” 

In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, 
the picture is exhibited by gaslight, and may be viewed 
from 10 till 6. 








| y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
AN During a period of more than 40 years this valuable 
medicine has triumphantly borne the severest test of public 
opinion, and upon that sound basis alone it has gradually 
but surely won its way to pre-eminence, until it is now 
universally acknowledged to be the most effectual, safe, and 
speedy remedy ever offered to the world for that large class 
of disease which affects the Pulmonary organs. 














Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
is. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
&e., No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold retail by 
all Druggests, &c., in the whole world. 


N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe 








| that the words “ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraven 
| on the Government Stamp of each box, without which none 


are genuine. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
34, Wine street, Bristol, August 7, 1853. 
Sir,—It is with much pleasure I have to inform you of 
the benefit I received from your Lozenges. I was attacked 
with the typhus fever, during which time I had a violent 
cough, so that it kept me awake the greater part of the 
night. A friend persuaded me to try a box of your “Cough 
Lozenges,” which I did, and am happy to say that with 
only one box of your valuable compound I was quite free 
from my cough. 
You can maké what use of this you please, for I think 


| such a valuable medicine ought not to go unnoticed. 


1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant 
WM. 'T. TRUSCOTT. 
Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


4 ber E COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
E CLOSET for £1.—Places in Gardens converted into 
comfortable Water-closets by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting water-trap valve, 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Price 
£1. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Also PATENT 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED INODCROUS COMMODES 
for the Sick-room, price £1 4s., £2 6s. and £3. A Prospectus 


| with Engravings forwarded by enclosing a post-stamp. 


At FYFE and CO.’S, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


New Oxford-street.—The CARPETS of 
Gow ons simple process, CLEANED, fit 


PALL-MALL, are now delivering the Oc 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 


Parties desirous of Investing M are requested to @x- 
amine the Plan of this Institu be which a high rate of 


Interest may be obtained with 
ANvUARY and Juty, and 





ee atone is in = 
e convemience 0 residing distance, may 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 





pours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the 's Bank at Ade- 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. eer drafts on 
— aa ——— rt bills oe. 

at the mpany’s Broad-street, 
Lenton. WILLIAM PURDY, Mauages. 
London, January, 1854. 


CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL DYEING COMPANY. Head 482, 


&@ mansion, a 
for use, 

‘ast. Neither beating nor taking A essential. In 

THE DYEING DEPARTMENT, all scientific improvements 

adopted. Orders punctually exe¢uted. from 

dust, from 2s, 6d. to 5s. each.—EDWARD H. OSBORNE. 

HE WORKING TAILORS’ JOINT 

STOCK COMPANY, 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover- 
square. Registered under 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 

The above Company beg leave to call the attention of their 
customers and the public to the fact that they have lately 
made alterations in some of their arrangements officers, 
in order that increased efficiency may be given to their 
business transactions, and greater satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers. The result of the experiment which they have now 
been engaged for three years in making, has proved the 
practicability of the principle of oclt-Coqentense on which 
they set out, relying for success on supplying good articles 








at a moderate price, in the fair way of ordinary business. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLSOFPS INDIA PALE ALE. 


IN CASKS OR BOTTLES. 
PARKER and TWINING (late Harrington Parker), 5%, 





tober 

injcasks of 18 gallons and upwards.—Also in bottles, Impe- 
rial measure uarts, 8s.; Pints, 5s.; Half-pints (for lun- 
cheon), 3s. per dozen. 





HE ADVERTISER, who is an Architect 
and Builder by profession, and who has had ample 
experience in Managing Works, desires EMPLOYMENT in 
Superintending the Erection of New Buil , or the Re- 
pairing of old ones, where the owner buys his own mate- 
rials, and employs workmen under the guidance of a Clerk 
of Works. The most unquestionable testimonials of ability, 
diligence, and integrity can be given.—Address 8. F., 147, 
Fleet-street, London. 





IVE GUINEAS.—Mr. WM. H. HALSE, 

theMedical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-square, London, 
informs his friends that his FIVE GUINEA APPARA- 
TUSES are now ready.—Send two postage stamps for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. 





rPEA IS GETTING DEARER;; this is 
therefore the Time to Buy.—PHILLIPS and COM- 

PANY are still SELLING aT OLD Prices, although the 
market value of Tea has risen 3d. to 4d. per Ib., and will be 
still higher. The Teas worth purchasing are— 

The strong a Tea, at 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

The prime Souchong Tea, at 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., and 4s. 

The prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d., and 6s. 

The best Pearl Gunpowder, at 5s. 4d. 

All who purchase at these prices will save money, as Teas 
are getting dearer. 


r 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per lb. The best Mocha, 
1s. 4d. per lb. 


Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent i free, by 
our own vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, 


Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to of Eng- 
land, if to the value of 40s. or upwards, by LLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King William- 


street, City, London. 


Phillips and Co.'s Price List of Raisins, CURRANTS, je 


ImpE 
RIAL PLuMs, Fi@s, &c., is now ready, and is sent, post free, 
on application. 








NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS 
are advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of 





the woGucing districts, the well-ascertained shortness of 
supply, and theincreasing consumption, there is every pro- 
bability of a considerable rise. We have not at present 
alte: our quotations, and are still selling 
s. d. 

The very Best Black Tea, at............ 4 © the pound. 

Good sound Congou.......... 8 0 @ 

Finest Pekoe dit 23 8 o 

Fine Gunpowder .... 4 0 o 

CUR IIID 5 vcccterdarevencenene — 2 9 

Finest Homoeopathic Cocoa ............ 10 ” 

This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation 
Cocoa. 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 


tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
— ~_ 4 ——— inn 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free; 
part of England. 


Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
1854,—Notice is 


That, M G of the 
law tite Assurance Society will be held at 


Office, Fleet-street, London, on THURSDAY, 








own request when proposed for re-election in June last; 
ont fe gee eee. The Director to be chosen in the 

of Anthony wn, Esq., will remain in office until 
24th June, 1855. The Director to be chosen in the room of 
the Raght nt Hon. Samuel March Phillips will remain in office 
un 


June, i857. 
order of the Directors, 
SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


HE UNITED MUTUAL LIFE AS- 
SURANCB SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross. 


Policies ble. 
pombe on the lives of persons about to reside 
in Australia on equitable terms. 

= THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Direetor. 


Qoorrise BGUTTASLE LIFE 
ASSU. CE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Royal brn and Special Act of 
Head Office—Edinburgh, - ng eae 
London : 126, Bisho 


street, Cornhill. 
Glasgow : 103, St. Vineent-street. 


The Scottish he wae vo Life Assurance Society is an In- 
stitution peculiarly adapted to afford provision for families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of 
Mutual Contribution, the § or Profit ng wholl 

the Members; and the Additions whic’ 

here! been made to ——- at the a ——— 
of the Society afford sfactory evidence of the y 
of the Institution, and the advant derived ry its 
Members. The following Examples exhibit the Addition 


already e:— 
ar oo Ag 10002., opened in 1832, is now increased to 
I 9s. 
ey 10002., opened in 1836, is now increased to 
14071. 188. 1 
e’ ee 10007., opened in 1840, is now increased to 
1 . 158. 
Profits are ascertained and Divided Triennially 
amongst Policies of more than five years’ duration. 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of 140,000/. 
The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of 4,000,0007. 


sterling. 

The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased 
Members exceeds 500,0002. —- a 

The Total Amount of Vest Additions allocated to 
Polisies exceeds 600,0007. 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 760,0007. 

Loans Granted to Members to the extent of the Office 
Value of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all 
Information may be had on application at any of the 
Society’s Offices in Town or Coun Mi 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 

? Agent. 





1 





w. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


Qos AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

52, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former, EIGHTY CENT. or - 
FIFTHS of the peg are eER amongst ne as 
TRIENNIALLY, either by of addition to the sum as- 
sured, or in diminution of Premium, at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits 
for interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any 
other Account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDIS- 
PUTABLE, except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last, A 
BONUS was declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per 
annum on the amount assured, or at the rate of from 
THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per cent. on the Pre- 

ums . 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PRE- 
MIUM ONLY has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o’clock. As- 
surances may be effected by applying on any other day, 


between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Office of the 
> uses and all other requisite informa- 
tion can be 


CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Money received on Deposit at Five per Cent. 
Interest, payable half-yearly, on the lst of 
April and Ist of July. 

ET OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 
Capital £250,000. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. T. Milner | William Ashton, Esq. 
Gibson, . Charles Hulse Esq. 
Req. | Richard Griffiths Welford, 


wih Bulkely Glasye, Esq E 
illiam ) se, Esq., ‘ 
F. D. Bullock Webster, E 
e funds of the Com 
and other Securities of a like nature, accom by an 
assurance on life, yield a high rate of interest, and afford a 
perfect security to its mem 
Prospectuses and information can be had on application to 
R, HODSON, Secretary. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 





$$$ __ ——_____ 
MAGAZINE FOR 1854. 





Now Publishing, Numbers 1 to 4, Price Three Hal) each (or in one Monthly Part, Price Seven 
aie Epagh nc e ee ei 


THE HOME: 


COMPANION; 


An Illustrated Magazine of Literature, Criticism, and the Fine Arts. 
Containing 64 handsomely pointed Bar imperial 8vo, in a Wrapper, with Illustrations by JOHN GILBERT, 


FOSTER, and other E 


nent Artists. 





Contents of Part I. 


No. 1.—GRANVILL®; a Domestic Story, with an Illustra- 
tion by Jonn GrtpeRT—The Old and the N ¢ 
Gossip about the Goodwin Sands, with an_Illustration— 
Poetry: Be Gentle to the Lowly Born—The Burial-place of 
Milton, with an Illustration—Mr. Crabberley’s New Year’s 
Eve ; a Story in Two Chapters. 

No. IL.—Granvitite; Chapters IT. and III., with an Il- 
lustration by JoHN GripeRT—Common Things by the 
Wayside: a Piece of Chalk—Charles Lamb, with an_Illus- 
tration of his house at Islington — Mr. Crabberley’s New 
Year’s Eve, Chapter II.—Forest Life in Ceylon. 


No. Ill.—GRaNVILLE; Chapters IV. and V., wit 
| alte Sita by Jonw GILBERT—Random Notes on Bean 
—A Peep at Amiens—Chateau Bouret: a Tale from 
French, with an Illustration by Monrn—Memorials of Eat 
nent Men—Cowley’s House at Chertsey, with an Illng. 


tration. 

No. IV. GRANVILLE; Chapters VI., VII., and VIIL., with 
an Illustration by JoHN GILBERT—A Word or Two aboug 
Coal Gas and its Impurities—Omer Pacha, with a Portrait 

|} — is called a Pleasant Dream—Round 
orld. 





LONDON: Wa. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 








This day is published in one handsome quarto volume, 
beautifullly bound in cloth, price 21s., 

HE FOREIGN TOUR of Messrs. 

BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON ; being the His- 

tory of what they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

By RICHARD DOYLE. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, 
ELECTIONS from the POETRY of 
HEINRICH HEINE, translated by JOHN 
ACKERLOS. Post 8vo, paper cover, 1s. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Next week will be published, in 8vo, price 9s. 


HE STEAM-ENGINE for PRACTI- 
P CAL MEN. Jointly written by JAMES HANN, of 
Eig College, and PLACIDO and JUSTO GENER, Civil 
ngineers. 
‘o be had of all booksellers, and of the Authors, at their 
residence, No. 47, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 1s. 


OSS of “The MERIDIAN,” Sydney 
[ Passenger-Ship, and Cow us Rescue of the Crew 
and Passengers by Captain Ludlow and Crew, of “ The 
Menmouth,” Ameriean Whaler. By A.J. P. LUTWYCHE, 
Feq., of the Middle Temple, a nger, and Australias 
Correspondent of “The Morning Chronicle.” From “ The 
Morning Chronicle” of Dec. 2, 1853. -" 
London: J. 8S. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


DUCATION, COMBINED WITH 
THE COMFORTS OF HOME.—There is now a 
vacancy for a pupil in the establishment of a widow-lady, 
who has had great experience in tuition, and who receives 
as BOARDERS SIX YOUNG LADIES, to be educated with 
her two daughters, under her immediate superintendence. 
References of the highest order.—Terms and _ other par- 
ticulars may be had on application to Mrs. F. ver, 6, 
on Bedford; or to Dr. Lovell, Winslow Hall, 
jucks. 


THE NEW CORK RESPIRATOR.— 


The lightest, cheapest, and most effectual ever pro- 
duced, remains perfectly dry while worn, allowing for respi- 
ration without being acted on by the acids of the stomach. 
It is particularly recommended to Invalids, and all who 
attend evening meetings or places of amusement. The ease 
with which it — and removed cannot fail to make it 
appreciated by ladies. 

Price 3s. each, free by post. 
Wholesale and retail of William T. Cooper, Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 
UILT is the warmest, the lightest, and the most 
elegant Covering, suitable for the , the Couch, or the 
Carriage; and for Invalids, its comfort cannot-be too highly 
appreciated. It is made in three varieties, of which a large 
assortment can be seen at their Establishment. Lists of 
Prices of the above, together with the Catalogue of Bed- 
steads, sent free by post. HEAL & SON, Bedstead and 
Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 











RANGES, Lemons.—100 of the very 

best LEMONS for 6s., or a case containing nearly 500 

for 25s. ; real St. Michael Oranges, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per 100, or 
22s. per case. 

Delivered in London, and sent to all parts of the kingdom 
on. receipt of a post-office order for the amount, by WIL- 
a — 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden. The trade 
supplied, 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
52, FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be _—— from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or » ge will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. is method does ‘not uire the extraetion 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will eappert and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayéd teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 








52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


In 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HOMPSON’S ESSAY ON THE Di. 


iTRIBUTION OF WEALTH MOST CONDUCIVE 
TO HUMAN HAPPINESS. A new edition. By WIL 
LIAM PARE. 


London: W. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day, post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
ECTURES on THE TRUE, THB 
BEAUTIFUL, and THE GOOD. 
By M. VICTOR COUSIN. 


Translated from the new and greatly improved French Bd. 
tion with the approbation of tie Author. 
By O. W. WIGHT, Translator of Cousin’s’ “ Course of the 
History of Modern Philosophy.” 


Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 














This day is published, price 3s., in cloth, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
x _ CURRENT EVENTS OF 1853. 
*,* The First, Second, and Third Volumes, being a Record 
price 3s. each, neatly bound in cloth. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











Spermatorrhoea ; its Nature and Treatment, with a 
| 


Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
advertise the mpeedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous 
| Derangement. ya MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


REGISTERED AS THE ACT DIRECTS. 
| QTEPHENS’ IMPROVED PARALLEL 





of Public Events of 1850—51 and 53, may always be had, | 


ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 


K RULER.—In the use of the common Desk Ruler every © 


person knows that there is a constant motion of the fingers 
to accompany the revolution of the Ruler ; this motion, be 
sides the inconvenience to the operator, occasions it to 
out of the parallel, and lines so ruled do not in any length 
of surface correspond. Another inconvenience in the com 
mon Ruler is, that, by its contact with the Pen, ink stain 
are left on the sides of the Ruler, which, in revolving, sé 
| the fingers and the paper; both these inconveniences a 
removed by the above-named improved Ruler, which havig 
| the rollers underneath a flat upper surface, rolls over th 
| paper without — in contact with the fingers; and bya 
| peculiarity of formation at the ruling edge the Pen is kept 
om contact with the ruling parts on the paper, so that 
soiling the fingers on the paper is eompletely prevented. 
Rulers of various lengths, from seven to eighteen ,inches, 
at prices varying from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
Manufactured and Sold by the Proprietor, HENRY 
| STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-strect, Blackfriars-road, Lou 
| don. Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


V ESSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGINS, 
} NAVAL and MILITARY TAILORS, OUTFITTERS 
for INDLA and the COLONIES, 5, Princes-street, Hanover 
square. 

| F. and H. deem it unnecessary to adopt any of the modem 
| systems of advertisement. They enjoy the patronage and 
| support of the most distinguished men of the in social 
| position, fortune, science, and literature; and whilst theif 
| erder-books can boast of the most illustrious of names, theif 
| unrivalled cut is equally within the reach of the most limited 

in their means. 











the shortest notice. 
. = best Irish made Shirts, Six for 36s.; Coloured, Sit 
‘or 21s. 


AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.— Wheres 
| it has lately come to my knowledge that some unpri 
person or persons have for some time past been im on 
the Public, by selling to the trade and others a 
article under the name of BOND’S PERMANENT MARE- 
ING INK, this is to give notice, that I am the Original anf 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said and 
do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to re 
present themselves as coming from my establishment for 
the purpose of selling the said ink. is caution is 
lished by me to prevent further ee upon the 
and serious injury to myself, E. R. BOND, sole executrit 
and widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, London, 








Liveries from the highest to the plainest style executed @ — 
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To be published on 31st January, 


LADY ‘LEE’S 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Esq., Carr. R.A. 





THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 6s. 
PRIZE ESSAY on the LAWS for the 


py of WOMEN. By J. ayes EDWARD 
DAVIS, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Leuguens. 


WIDOWHOOD. 








wd , DICTION, 
- : : ine. umes, pos With Thirteen Ilustrations. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. , On Retardeg next will be published, in 1 vol. fom, of above 
500 closely-printed pages, price 50s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


DICTION ALY, PRACTIC 











Now Ready, in One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 20s.; with Fifty Illustrations by GerorceE Scuarr, Jun. 


DANTE—THE DIVINE COMEDY: THE INFERNO, 
PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. 


A LITERAL VERSE TRANSLATION, BY FREDERICK POLLOCK, ESQ. 


THEO- 
RETI ont, avs HISTORICAL, of = and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION : ey 
Plans. By J. R. M‘CU. LOCH: Esq, 
a Supplement), adapted to the 
a mass of new and important in is 
the Trade, Commercial Law, and Navigation of and 
Countries. 
The Supplement will be sold separately. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lougmans. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 


THs RECOMMENDATIONS of the 





ori OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS, with 





“Mr. Pollock supplies something between Cary and 
Carlyle. He gives fine for line of the original, with- 
out vulgar literalism or unauthorise d interpolations, in 
true English, and often admirable verse. He follows Dante 
quite closely in all the changes, the windings, the sudden | 
turns of the poet, without one omission or addition to assist 
him in building his verse. Mr. Pollock has held firm to the 
end with a perseverance and fidelity admirable in one 
loaded with such a burden. It excels precisely in those 
attributes which give a real value to the translation from so 
great a work, and we think that it may ultimately super- 
sede all its predecessors.’ "—Morning Post. 

“We accept with pleasure a! translation in blank verse, 


Now Ready, Vols. I. to IV. (to be completed in Fi 


sity Subsertpelon Notices ot th of the Univer 
laborated with the skill and in the conectontions spirit of | sity Su 

that now before us. The work will be read with pleasure | 2nd Collegiate Visitations. BY boing Ket HEYWOOD, M.P., 
for its versification, and will convey good idea of the close of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


and picturesque style of the axtgnal As an assistance to Also, collected by Mr. Herwoop and Taomas Wricus, 
the student of Dante it will be pecul 


iarly valuable.”— M.A., F.S.A., in 
Lite rary Gazette. ANCIENT LAWS of the FI ENTH CENTURY for 
“In this version of the Divine Comedia the author has| King’s College Cambridge, and for the Public School of Eton 


lulously sought to adhere to the literal character of the 
quigiadle tod, as far as the difference of idioms admit it, he ndon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in fep. 8ve, price 6a. 


| 


has succeeded. The order and identity of the original lines 
are retained in most instances, and the English equivalent 
for each phrase, in many instances for each word, is honestly 





given.”—Odserver. 





ve Volumes), 8vo, cloth, 8s. each, Illustrated with a 


Portrait and Vignettes, 


Che Aloctical ail 


SIR EDWARD BULWER 


The present being the first Collected Edition, contains many Poems never before published. The whole 


Seamat ddlorks 


LY TION, BART., M.P. 


have been carefully revised and, in many instances, rewritten. 





“To those who are curious in tracing a most fruitful, ac- 
tive, and original mind through its earlier to its more ma- 
ture development, this collection of Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
Poems presents the same kind of interest as may be found 
in his collected novels and tales. No man has been a more 
resolute, a more unwearied student. We have the results 
in the collected edition now before us, and in the claim it 
establishes, no longer disputable, to the title of dramatist 


and poet. . . Among the shorter lyries we find the last 
and not the Ieast — evidences of the poet’s genius, of 
the thinker’s intellectual activity. Fancy and feeling are 


richly displayed in all, and in a few referring to classic al 
subjects the scholar declares himself equally with the poe 
in their learned felicity and imaginative subtlety of allu- 
sion.”—Examiner 

“The poetry of Sir Edward Lytton presents at the same 


LONDON : 





time 

subject for study and an: —r 

of readers, his muse has addressed herself to that aris- 

tocracy of elevated minds who can translate symbol s and 
apprehend subtle meanings and recondite allusions.”— The 
oy Ss. 

“New graces become apparent on every reperusal, and 
that, we take it, is a sufficient token of sterling excellence 
in either ancient or modern contributions to literature. A 
single perusal, however, will ampl satisfy the mind of 
every discerning reader that ‘ King Arthur’ is as assuredly 
one of the most remarkable of living effusions, as it is un- 
doubtedly and beyond all question our author’s poetical 
maste rpiece.”—Sun. 

“In every respect worthy of the high literary fame of 
their distingnished writer.”—Advertiser. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 











WEEELY, PRICE 2d. EACH. 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 


COMPRISING TREATISES 


ON EV 


ERY BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE. 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES, HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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